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Series introduction 

It IS not possible to understand the nature of educational administration without 
understanding the broader context of public administration or, further, the social 
and political debate ovfir the nature of the state, civil society and the economy, 
and their relationships. The series of volumes of which this book is a part addresses 
these various issues. Beginning with a discussion of the contested relatonship 
between the individual and the state, the politics of administration is set within 
the debate over liberalism, Marxism and critical theory, and the nature of the crisis 
of the modern state. The impact of this crisis on public administration is then 
oxamined, especially in terms of the 'new' public administration and the notion 
of public good. An examination of educational administration follows, as do studies 
of the administrative context of cumculum and of evalutation. Finally, a discussion 
of the dialectical nature of educational administration is presented. 

The introductory essay of each volume is a digest of current debate and a con- 
tribution to it. So that readers may enter that debate rapidly key readings are 
appended, as is an annotated bibliography of key works in the field. We hope 
that this presentation of the debate will encourage other to join in the exploration 

such issues in educational administration. 




Richard J. Bates 
Course team chairperson 
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introduction 

This paper will argue for the democratisation of education by establishing 
a case for changing schools: by discu ^ing industrial democracy as a 
democratic ideal, by providing examples of reform in education adminis- 
tration and by proposing some possible avenues for action. 

While the main emphasis of the paper will be on organisational changes 
at the school level, such changes should be seen as part jf a wider movement 
for the democratisation of society and its institutions and for greater societal 
justice. 

Thus the paper is not arguing that the democratisation of schools will 
necessarily lead to the democratisation of society, but rather that the achieve- 
ment of greater democracy in society requires that all organisations, 
including schools, become more democratic. 

It should be stressed that this paper is not attempting to tackle the question 
of equity through educational provision, nor is it addressing the important 
issue of the democratic curriculum. These issues, nevertheless, greatly alfect 
organisational democracy and the democratisation of education. The anno- 
tated bibliography following this paper will provide readings in these areas. 

Why change schools? 
Reforming schools 

The desire to change schools has been a recurring feature of education. 
We have had movements for universal schooling, decentralised schooling, 
centralised schooling and de-schooling. We have always placed great faith 
in our education system as a force for equity, for improvement and social 
justice. 

Implicit in all the movements for the reformation of schools is the belief 
that somehow society can be changed (oi kept from deteriorating) if schools 
are changed. Yet Carnoy (1975) poses the question: Why bother with 
schooling at all? His view is that school-system reform is not a source of 
radical change in the economic and social system: that to change the 
economic and social system requires projects concerned directly with con- 
tradictions in those systems. However Carnoy states that it is not necessary 
to make the dichotomy between the schools and economic hierarchies, since 
both are part and parcel of the same system. 

Carnoy distinguishes three analyses of schooling and income distribu- 
tion. The first, the 'corporate-liberal* view, argues that schooling is a sig- 
nificant factor explaining individual income and occupation. Libercd policies 
therefore centre on the issue of 'equal opportunity' in access to schooling 
and schooling quality. The Head Start program begim in the United States 
in the 1960s operated from this perspective, as did the Commonwealth 
Schools Commission established by the Labor Government in Australia 
in 1973. 

The second analysis, proposed by Jencks and his associates at the Centre 
for Educational Policy Research at the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
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cation, argues ihat schooling is not a significant factor in explaining 
individual income and only a somev/hat significant factor in explaining 
occupational status. The 'character of a school's output', states Jencks, 
'depends largely on a single input, namely the characteristics of the entering 
children. Everything else— the school budget, its policies, the characteristics 
of the teachers — is either secondary or complet :ly irrelevant' (quoted in 
Stavrianos 1976, pp. 87-8). Jencks argues that if we want to equalise the 
distribution of income, we must take political action to equali.se income 
distribution. 

The third analysis proposed by Carnoy is his own, and that is that 
schooling is a significant factor in explaining individual income, but as long 
as the hierarchical structure remains unchanged, schoohng will not be used 
to equalise income. Carnoy concurs with Bowles &Gintis (1976) who hold 
diComspondence view of schooling. The correspondence view sees the school 
as a microcosm of the larger society; its organisation and social relation- 
ships are held u reflect the economic, political, and social norms of the 
wider society, and us disciplines and pedagogical routines socialise the young 
toward acceptance of the economic and social status quo. 

Carnoy feels that it is a mistake to suggest, like Jencks, that we should 
ignore schooling in restructuring society. He continues: 

If wc begin to change income distribution through political action, wc must 
also change the distribution of schooling, and especially its hierarchical .struc- 
ture and the way it transmits knowledge, or else we will not change one 
of the important factors contributing to the old structure of income . . . 
People can work outside the schools for change — political action for a more 
equitable income distribution and changes in relations of production - and 
at the same time support similar reforms initiated inside th? .schools. 

(Carney 1975, p. 370) 

The argument for democracy in schools, therefore, has as a premise the 
need to introduce democracy in all of society's institutions and greater 
economic democracy to socieiy at ^nrge. 

The roies of school members 

In order to put forward an argument on changing the nature of schooling, 
and therefore the nature of the roles played by school members, .t is 
necessary to consider the roles that school members currently play. The 
roles of administrators, teachers, students and parents in schools will be 
discussed. 

The roles of administrators in schools 

The principalship today is a demanding ; as the principal seeks to balance 
the demands of students, teachers, pais .as and the state. The greater the 
demands from outside the school, the more likely it is that the principal 
will be concerned with organisational matters, and the more likely it will 
be that bureaucratic norms will be reinforced in the school. 

Wolcott (1973) observes that the principal is not an agent of change but 
rather a monitor for continuity. Morris et al. (1981) describe the interac- 
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tive, fractionated and piecemeal character of the principal's job. Principals 
spend a great deal of time interacting with others, but many of those inter- 
actions concern issues of discipline, school finance, and general adminis- 
tration, rather than curriculum or staff development issues. They arc thus 
being forced into the role of manager rather than educational leader. 

Increasingly, it seems we must use the term 'management' if we wish 
to have any validity in the educational world. Today we have classroom 
management, behaviour management, budget management, personnel 
management and educational management, just to name a few terms. One 
could interpret this terminology as educators being catholic in their use 
of the word. I think, however, that it demonstrates something more fun- 
damental. Many educators, and especially educational administrators, 
believe that valid concepts can only come from the managerial literature. 
Managerial theories are often accepted without due consideration of the 
very different organisational context of the school. 

When Morris et al. (1981) compared the behaviour of U.S. school prin- 
cipals with managers in the light of Mintzberg's categories of managerial 
performance, they found great variation between principals and managers. 
For example, managers spend 60 percent of their time at sch'^Juled 
meetings, while principals spend only three percent. Managers spend 10 
percent of theii time at unscheduled meetings while seconaory principals 
sper. ' 76 percent. The percentage time spent by managers on the activi- 
ties of the mail, telephone, scheduled meetings, unscheduled meetings and 
the tour, corresponds much more with the figures provided by Pitner & 
Ogawa (1981, p. 51) on the activities of superintendents. 

Thus, while the managerial theory was useful in looking at some of the 
prin Jpal's tasks, the managerial practice did not correspond greatly with 
principalling. 

In looking at some studies of the principalship (Wolcott 1973; Edwards 
1979; Peterson 1977-78; Howell 1981; Croft 1968; Morris et al. 1981; 
Ogilvie 1977), a picture emerges of a job that is characterised by brevity, 
variety and fragmentation. Too much is demanded of the principal, and 
the result is ^hat the principal relies more on reinforcing existing norms 
than questioning them or even seeking new alternatives. The more that 
is demanded of principals, the more likely it -s that they will become isolated 
from their faculty, and ihe less likely it is that the tasks of educational Icadci 
ship in the school will be done effectively. 

The roles of teachers in schools 

After reading the literature on teachers and the job of teaching, one gets 
a picture of a group of workers, not really regarded as professionals, who 
band together for wage increases and improvement in conditions of employ- 
ment, but demand separation z.nd individual action when it comes to the 
job of teaching. 

The recruitment, education and socialisation of teachers emphasises 
security, conservatism and maintenance of the status quo. Lortie (1975) 
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maintains that teaching as service is more likely to appeal to people who 
approve of prevailing practice than to those who are critical of it. The social- 
isation of future teachers begins when they enter their undergraduate 
program. One aspect (hat particularly stands out is the training emphasis 
evident in teacher education institutions. This predominates over the liberal 
education emphasis of other degree programs. Because teacher irai;.ces 
arc thrust into potentially demanding and often challenging situations in 
their teaching practice, their demand is for quick answers to immediate 
problems rather than questions that require critical thinking about why 
they are teaching and what should be taught. Some teacher-educalio: , insti- 
tutions respond by offering competency-based training programs that are 
producing *lhe one r!gnt answer' generation in teacher education. 

Two major forces operate upon teachers during the initial teaching 
experience after graduation. In the classroom, because full responsibility 
is assumed from the first day, teachers assemble practices consistent with 
their own experience in school and their own personality (Lorlie 1975)* 
In the school, the forces of bureaucratic socialisation are strong. Hoy & 
Miskel (1978) say that schools alniosi immediately begin to mould neo- 
phytes into roles devised to maintain stability, to encourage subordina- 
tion and to promote loyalty to the organisation. 

Teachers hr.ve limited career opportunities and are generally oriented 
toward the classroom rather than toward the school as a whole. Typically, 
they do not gain threat satisfaction from being organisation members. Much 
01 the evidence on teachers* altitudes portrays them in Presthus's terms 
(1958) as being ambivalent about the organisation's goals. 

Marjoribanks (1977) maintains that the critical intrinsic rewards of 
leaching flov.' from elfeclive communication with student.s. He found that 
teachers' feelings of self-esteem, and sense of wor'hwhile accomplishment 
were associated with altitudes emphasising that leaching should be directed 
at the individual needs* of children. Wolcoil argues similarly: 

Consistent with their ideologi'al prcRrctiu for profession.}! autonomy <in(l 
individualism, teachers recognise that their authority derives not from (he 
organisational structure of education '/ut from their instructional and 
managerial capabilities in the classroom. 

(Wokolt 1977, p. Hif)) 

The psychological freedom for teachers in schools is found in the class- 
room, where they are generally free from .supervi.sion and have a great 
amount of personal autonomy. Outside the classroom^ teachers have much 
less autonomy and ire subject to the control of others. Ii \s for that rc.ison 
that teachens often cio .lot see themselves as organisational nieinbcis. Theii 
job is ..J the classroon., and it is there that they receive their rvw«irds and 
satisfaction. As organisa.ional member.*^ ihcy have much less siatu.s than 
they do as autonomous professionals in classrooms. They may, tht rcforc, 
be uncommitted jo the organisation'.s goals because they see the p^iuxh of 
the organisation as not sHecling what they do In the classroom. Hence the 
description of teachers as being ambivalent about the organi.saiitm\s goals. 
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Teachers generally relate to others in the school from a classroom-oriented 
perspective. Their relationships with those others will be allbcted by how 
muih the teacher perceives thf. other is attempting to interfere with or help 
the classroom-teaching situation. Corwin (1969) sees a tension between 
the bureaucratic demands of the organisation and *he professional demands 
of teachers that manifests itself in conflict between teachers and adminis- 
trators. Ogilvie & Sadler (1979) found in Queensland that authoritarian 
principals planned the work of the school and t achers allowed them that 
right. 

While teachers* relations with administrators are often conflictual and 
generally subservient, their relations with their peers are different. WolcoU 
(1977) claims that to protect their own cherished autonomy, teachers must 
respect the autonomy of their peers. As a result /*ey are singularly careful 
not to exercise authority ov?r their peers beyond that absolutely demanded 
by the formal organisational structure. Wolcott (1977), tongue partly in 
cheek, writes: 

The ideal authority structure of teachers is, I believe, so 'flat' that most 
fcachers would approve the suggestion that every capable full-time teacher, 
rather than just one from each district or state, should be honored as 'teacher 
of the year^. 



In their relations with parents, teachers are caught in an anomalous 
position. They need the support of parents to affirm their own authority, 
but they resent parental influence in v/hat they regard as their 'turf . Lortie 
(1975) sums up the desire of the teachers as A^anting the parent to be a 
'distant assistant\ 

In sum, the recruitment, education and socialisation of teachers emphasise 
conservatism and maintenance of the status quo. Teachers generally seek 
their rewards in the classroom rather than as organisation members and 
teachers' relations with others are from a classroom-oriented perspective 
which may limit their potential contribution a. organisation members. 

The roies of students in schools 

The argument so far is that schools are characterised by hierarchical decision 
making and inherent conflict, .hat administrators have too many demands 
made upon them which result in their supporting the status quo, and that 
teachers act only as limited professionals whose needs as organisational 
members are not being met. It should not seem surprising therefore that 
students needs are also not being met by \hc present schooling system. 
Schools are reproducing some of the worst aspects of society: hierarchy, 
conformity and authoritarianism. The education that students receive in 
schools does not encourage them to take greater control over their lives; 
instead, it represses their initiative and inhibits their freedom. 

In newpapers, periodicals and education journals one reads of increasing 
violence and decreasing scholastic achievement among youth, of discipline 
being rated the major concern that parents have about schools, and of how 
students are failing in school and in life because schools have failed students. 



(Wolcott 1977., pp, 166) 
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One of the problems of looking at research data on students in schools 
is that often the alarnning facts arc emphasised, leading one to forget the 
many students who are passing through the schooling pn)cess without drugs, 
violence or discipline problems. They are, however, receiving an 
education — the planned one in various disciplines and another through the 
hidden curriculum that emphasises conformity, hierarchy and non- 
participation. 

The report, Year 10 Students^ and Recent High School Leavers' Views of ACT 
High Schooling, that was prepared by Adrian Fordham and Janet Hunt from 
the ACT Schools Authority's Evaluation and Research Section as part of 
their High School Review, provides some interesting information on 
students* views of schooling. 

Looking at staff-student relations the researchers found that students 
want teachers who have good interpersonal skills, are patient, helpful, and 
treat students with respect as maturing young people. But students require 
somewhat more than this from teachers. They want teachers to set out 
clearly the behavioural and academic expectations they hold for students 
and to be consistent and fair in ensuring those expectations are met. They 
also want teachers to use teaching methods that will engage students in 
tasks that they find interesting and rewarding and in which there are oppor- 
tunities for them to learn to co-operate together. In addition, students want 
teachers to explain things clearly and help them understand the work. 

At present it seems that students are not altogether satisfied that rela- 
tions between teachers and students are as they would like them to be. 
Although most students said they got on well with most teachers most of 
the time, students thought that the aspect of teaching which most needed 
improvement was teachers' ability to relate to studoiits as young adults. 
Secondly, of the changes to high schools which Year 10 students wanted 
to see, changes in teaching methods and better teacher-student relation- 
ships were the most frequently mentioned. 

The report mentions that teachers also see this area as one which causes 
them concern. Among the most frequently mentioned problems which 
teachers said they faced were difficulties with student discipline and 
behaviour, student motivation and dealing with problems and dilemma.s 
students face arising from social and economic changes. 

Another aspect of the study looked at whether students felt (hat the 
programs they were involved in were based on the notion that when they 
left school they would have to act autonomously and effectively. 

The students who had gone on to secondary colleges believed that high 
schools needed to prepare student.s better for independent .study «md for 
the wise use of freedom. At the same time, they wanted high schools to 
make them work haid and achieve high standards so that ihcy would not 
find the work expected of them at college tcjo difficult. They paiticulatly 
wanted high schools to help them develop better study skilLs, e.specially \\\ 
planning and writing essays and to foster in them more .self-motivation, 
self-direction and self-discipline. The young people who had gone on to 
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TAPE were also critical of high schools for not giving them sufficient 
experience of self-responsibility, an aspect of their TAPE experience which 
they were appreciating. 

In two senses, students' competence in dealing with others as adults and 
their own need for self-direction and capacity to act independently, students 
felt high schools could have done more for them. At a different level, they 
also felt they needed skills to negotiate their way through the everyday 
aspects of adult life — filling in forms, understanding taxation, renting, 
buying and so on, as well as being able to cook, sew, do basic carpentry 
and other household jobs. 

Fordham & Hunt (1984) conclude that students, like parents and teachers, 
want an ordered environnnent in which to learn. Yet, they also seek more 
Treedonn' and less authoritarianism. This is not inconsistent. Treedom' is 
not synonymous with chaos, quite the reverse. 

A nunnber of writers argue that schools alienate students. Wynne (1978) 
claims that the increasing violence to self and others in schools is sympto- 
matic of increasing youth alienation. 

Anderson (1974) uses Seennan's (1959) components of alienation to 
describe alienation in schools. 

Anderson's components of alienation in schools are; 

1 Powerlessness; A low expectancy of ability to determine or control 
outcomes or reinforcennents sought in the school. 

2 Meaninglessness: A low expectancy of ability to make satisfactory predic- 
tions about the future outcomes of behaviour in thv ochool. 

3 Misfeasance: An expectation that the use of means which are prescribed 
by school authorities is necessary in order to attain goals desired by the 
student. 

4 Futility: Assignment of low reward value to goals and beliefs that are 
(typically) highly valued by school authorities. 

5 Self-estrangement; Participation in school and school-related activities 
is based largely upon anticipation of future rewards, rather than upon 
rewards inherent to participation — such as pleasure or satisfaction. 

I think Anderson's is a good delineation of students' alienation. Anderson 
tested a relationship between bureacracy and alienation and found that 
student alienation from school was related to school bureaucratisation. He 
connected that finding to earlier research by Punch (1969) who found that 
school bureaucratisation is related to the way school principals behave. 
Anderson concluded that school principals who choose to do so could reduce 
student alienation from school by modifying the organisational structure 
of their schools and classrooms. 

Anderson (1974) also reported that students of low socio-economic status 
.seem to attend more highly bureaucratised schools than do students of high 
status. He suggests that the poor achievement of the students with low socio- 
economic status in school may be partially due to the way schools are run 
and not just to background characterisncs. Concomitantly Edwards (1979) 
asserts that the labour market is segnrivsntcd, and women. Aboriginals and 
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other minorities are disproportionately represented in the poorer paid secon- 
dary labour market where there is close supervision and less discretion for 
workers. Thus the discrimination begun at school continues into the work- 
place, because transfer froin the secondary to the primary labour market 
is restricted to those with the necessary skills and attitudes gained in school. 

Anderson (1974) believes that less bureaucratic modes of school organ- 
isation may produce higher levels '»f achievement by the pupils and enhance 
their moral development. That leasoning is supp" ^ed by Schmuck & 
Schmuck, who claim that: 

Students who feci that they can influence other students, theii teacher, and 
the activities in their classrooms feci good about themselves, feel good about 
school, and achieve at levels consonant with their abilities (Schmuck 1966). 
Unfortunately, student influence depends a great deal on the teacher's 
behaviour and the structure of the curriculum . . . Students who feel power- 
less and unable to make a personal mark upon their classes tend to be 
unhappy with school and usually do not perform up to their intellectual 
capacities as indicated by I.Q. scores. 

(Schmuck & Schmuek 1974, pp. 108-9) 

Schooling is generally preparing young people for their future roles in 
society. Unfortunately that society is becoming increasingly violent and 
increasingly self-oriented rather than community-oriented. Many schools 
reflect that society. The organisations in which people work can alienate 
their workers because of the powerlessness they experience and the meaning- 
lessness of the work. Schools as organisations reflect those organisations. 
Students, like workers, can feel outside themselves in their work. Schooling 
can thus be an alienating experience for students. 

The roles of parents in schools 

Many discussions on the role of parents and the community in schtjols focus 
on the question of 'Who should control schools?* I believe that this is too 
narrow a focus. Schools, in their attempt to pass on selected aspects of the 
culture to students, face the problem that in a pluralistic society there can 
never be a true consensus of values and thus educational decision making 
will produce conflict because of its political nature. The question of control 
Is therefore bettei discussed in terms of how much control each group with 
a stake in the school should have, over whic h areas and by what means. 

Certainly one of 'he most topical issues in culucation throughout Aus- 
tralia is community participation in schools. In Victoria (he devc loprru nt 
of school councils has greatly increased the role of parents in schools. A 
1983 memorandum to members of the school community from Robert 
Fordham, the Victorian Minister for education states: 

The School Council is to be seen <is the body which linaily repiescnis the 
.school, it is the forum where information (oneerning the whoh .school is 
exchanged and where local decisions, including decisions on c clue .iti^)n<J 
policy made within the overall fnunewoik of State c^ckuaiion, will be 
determined. 
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Similarly in the ACT there have been moves to give greater responsi- 
bility to school boards. It is interesting that these moves have brought two 
worthwhile principles into conflict. These are the right of workers to make 
decisions about their working lives, and the right of parents to be involved 
in decision making as it affects the education of their children. 

The particular case in point is the selection of principals which teachers 
believe should be the province of teachers through peer assessment panels. 
The ACT Schools Authority and some school boards maintain, on the other 
hand, that boards have a role to play in the selection of principals. The 
situation has been resolved through the participation of one board member 
in the selection process, but it does highlight the anomalous role of parents 
in schools — they are not school members in the sense of having a full-time 
commitment to the school. Yet they have a right to be involved in deci- 
sions that affect their children's future. 

Research by Collins (1981), and others, reveals that ex-high school 
students and adults who had close contact with young people in the post- 
school transition years were concerned about schooling. 

Respondents were unhappy about the school as a place in which young people 
spent a large proportion of their time in their growing up. They wanted 
disciplinary practices which were appropriate to the needs of those who had 
to learn the self-discipline and sense of respi^nsibility required of thcrn in 
adult life rather than simple obedience of rules. They were concerned about 
the difficulty schools had in treating students as persons . . . about the failure 
of schools to help with self and interpersonal awareness, and about the lack 
of friendly contact between students and staff. 

(Collins 1981, p. 7) 
In another study of parental and student ratings of secondary school goals 
(their opinion of the importance of each goal, and how well the school with 
which they were associated achieved the goal), Collins & Hughes (1978) 
found that these groups ranked reading and mathematics as most important, 
and they felt that the schools were teaching these subjects well. Practical 
goals, personal autonomy goals, and societal awareness goals were, however, 
seen as important but neglected. Collins (1982) recommends that in order 
to change schools there is a need for progressive educators to work with 
parents in order to expand their awareness of what can be. 

Research in the United States indicates that many parents do not par- 
ticipate in educational decision making because they see it as the province 
of professionals, because they are not aware of the avenues open to them, 
because they have not been encouraged to participate, because they gener- 
ally believe schools are doing a good job, and because their attempts to 
participate have often ended in acrimonious disputes with administrators 
and teachers (Tucker & Ziegler 1980; Firestone T'^l; Roper 1977). 

In Australia a growing demand for greater community participation in 
educational decision making on the part of some politicians, some edu- 
cational authorities and some parents is gaining media attention but it 
remains to be seen whether the majority of parents will want to demand 
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such access. What is certain is that the present means for parental partici- 
pation do not entirely meet their needs, and the community pressure has 
unsettled teachers and possibly made them somewhat defensive. 

Summary 

In the day-to-day experience of both adults and students, both sticiety and 
schools are undemocratic. One manifestation of that in schools is bureau- 
cracy. That produces the undesirable effects of hierarchical decision making 
and inherent conflict, neither of which contribute toward organisational 
health or personal growth. The prevailing *manageriar mode of educational 
decision making increases the distance between principals and their facul- 
ties, and makes schools operate more like factories. The inability of teachers 
to find satisfaction outside their classrooms is a result of their training and 
socialisation which emphasises conformity and maintenance of the status 
quo. This results in teachers being ambivalent about the goals of the .school. 
Students can be alienated by schooling and one manifestation of this is 
growing violence against themselves and others. Parents and the commu- 
nity have had a restricted role in educational decision making becau.se their 
role in that process has not been clarified. It can therefore be argued that 
schools must be changed, and that change should be part of a movement 
in society to give people greater control over their lives. 

If one is concerned about the undemocratic nature of .society and the 
equally undemocratic nature of schooling, then democracy in .schools ofl'ers 
a possible direction for change. If the organisational structure of schools 
can become less bureaucratic, if administrators are not continually pushed 
to take managerial stances, if teachers can expand their organi.sational role 
beyond the classroom to participate in organisational and educational deci- 
sions, if students can find some meaning for their being at .school with a 
consequent reduction in their alienation, and if parents and the commu- 
nity can be encouraged to participate in a con.structive way in the life of 
the school, then surely schools will be better places and so( iety will benefit 
from the new perspectives of the .school participants. 



industrial democrary: The democratic ideal? 



In order to improve the working lives of .school members and to treatc 
an organisational climate that encourages educational and .societal 
democracy, changes in the nature of .schooling are needed. 

Industrial democracy is a concept that has achieved con.sidciabk promi- 
nence in business, administration and educational literature. St)nKtimes 
called organisational democracy, it refers to *thr influent e and p«ird(ip.i- 
lion of workers in matters pertaining to theii work situation* (Al)i«ih«un.s.son 
& Brostram 1979, pp.iii-iv). The .second .section of this p«ipei will explore 
this concept as a possible direction for educational reforn:. 

Horvat (1980), wii ng on the ethical foundations of .sc'lf-go\ emnunl, 
provides us with a perspective on the view of human nature held by advo- 
cates of industrial democracy. Rejecting religious and utilitariiUi visions 
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of human nature as implying fundamental alienation, Horvat advances 
a humanistic perspective of humans focusing on themselves, on their generic 
being, on humankind. Describing the humanistic perspective, Horvat states: 

. . . persons are economically, politically and socially free. The traditional 
distinction between egoism and altruism — reflecting the inimical confron- 
tation of the individual and the society — loses its meaning . . . Thus, a pre- 
condition for the complete development of personality is that everybody else 
has the same chance; I can live my human life fully only if everybody dsc 
does the same. 

(Horvat 1980, p. II) 
Horvat notes a universal quest for justice in societal affairs and claims 
that freedom, equality and solidarity are necessary conditions for societal 
justice. A further examination of Horvat's elements of societal justice will 
help to further clarify both the meaning and the purpose of industrial 
democracy. 

Freedom, or liberty, according to Laski (quoted in Horvat 1980), has 
three aspects. Private liberty is the opportunity to exercise freedom of choice 
in those areas of life where the results of an individual's efforts mainly affect 
that individual. Religious freedom and adequ.xtc legal protection arc two 
illustrations. Political liberfy means effective participation in the afl'airs of 
the state. Economic liberty consists in a secure and reasonable income. All 
three aspects have significance for industrial democracy, although private 
liberty is the aspect most closely related to Abrahamsson's definition above. 
It should be noted, however, that solidarity is just as important an element 
of industrial democracy as private liberty. Overt individualism does not 
correspond to private liberty because of its conflict with solidarity. 

For Horvat (1980) equality means equality of opportunity. Rights, 
whatever they are, must be transformed into opportunities. Members of 
the society must enjoy equal freedom of leading life accoiding to their own 
choices. In this sense they must have socially equal life chances. This is 
an important point, because it implies some kind of intervention on the 
part of society to ensure equal freedom: it is not enough to assume that 
all are born equal. 

Horvat (1980) notes three roles people play in society if they are to have 
equal chances, have equal rights, and receive equal treatment. Equaidy of 
producers implies equal access to productive capital of the society. Conse- 
quently, productive capital must be socially-owned, not state-owned. Equality 
oj consumers implies an equitable or just distribution of income. Individuals 
ought to receive from the .society exactly as nuch as they contribute to 
the social output. Finally, equality of citizens iiTiplies an equal distribution 
of power and participation in political decision-making. Horvat concedes 
that the three equities cannot be completely achieved in the real world, 
but they serve as criteria. Certainly equality of citizens is an equUy towards 
which industrial democracy is aiming. 

The third element of societal justice noted by Horvat is that of solidarity 
or fraternity. Horvat claims that freedom and equality have found their 
way into bourgeois constitutions but solidarity has not because it could 
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not be operationalised. He interprets the eoneept of solidarity as *ihv 
refraining from having greater advantages when this is not to tlie l)C'nefit 
of those who are less fortunate' (Horvat 1980, p, 10), Horvat submits that 
without human solidarity, inequality and unl'reedom reappear. Thus 
solidarity makes freedom and equality possible. Freedom and ecjuality make 
solidarity neeessary. For industrial democracy to succeed, all tliree elements 
are vital. 

This paper is propo.sing that freedom, equality and solidarity are the 
motivating forces for introducing industrial democracy, and industrial 
democracy is a proposal for organised human action that will Ijring about 
greater societal justice, 

Trist (1981) states that four different forms of industrial democracy can 
be distinguished. They are: 

1 Interest group democracy, i,e, collective bargaining through wliich 
organised laljour gains power to take an independent role on w<iges issui s 
vis-a-vis management, 

2 Representative democracy, whereby those at the lower levels of <m organ- 
isation influence policies decided at higher Ic^vels (workers on Ijoards, 
works couneils), 

3 Owner democracy, as in employee-owned firms and co-operative esta!)- 
lishments where there is participation in the equity, 

4 Work-linked democracy, whereby the participation is .secured oftho.se 
directly involved in decisions about how work shall be done al theii own 



Interest group democracy is the dominant form of industrial democracy 
operating in Norway, Sweden and Britain, although the first two coun- 
tries also use representative democracy in their workplaces. Germany has 
representative democracy as its mo.st dominant form of indu.strial 
democracy, wliile Yugo.slavia lias both representative and owner democracy. 
Australia and the United States h«vv' not made the advances in represen- 
tative or ownei democracy enjoyed by workers in the previou.sly meniioned 
countries. Tlie.se two countries u.se collective bfirgaining as theit main form 
of industrial democracy. 

The form of industrial democracy most applicable to .schools is repie.sen- 
tative democracy, although the other forms are al.so relevant. 



Examples of reform in educational administration 



The democrat i.sation of education has been propo.sed in a number of 
differenl forms but each form has th • main purpo.se of giving paiti(ip<mts 
in the educational process greater control over the deci.sions dial alfec » llu ni. 
Changes in the nature of the curricuknn (Apple 1979, 1981, Ketmnis et 
al. 1983; White et al. 1984; Bowers 1974), changes in the organisation of 
schools (Dewey 1915, 1916; Carnoy& Levin 1976; Berg 198l;\Vall:n 1982, 
Watson 1 982), and changes in the relation.ship between .schools and .so, iety 
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(Bowles & Gintis 1976; Levin 1975; Carnoy 1981) all aim at the p ^aic 
liberty noted by Horvat (1980) above. 

The first section of this paper discussed the roles that administrators, 
teachers, students and parents play in schools and highlighted the 
undesirable outcomes that result from the roles participants are forced to 
play. The second section discussed the democratic ideal with a view to 
placing a light on the hill' for educational reforms. This section will look 
at some reforms made and some reforms advocated to further democra- 
tise education. 

Self-management in Yugoslav schools 

Schools in Yugoslavia employ a form of industrial democracy that has 
elements of both representative democracy and owner democracy (Watson 
1982). There are several distinctive features in the school self-management 
scheme that are particularly relevant to this discussion. These are: the self- 
managed communities of interest, the workers* council, pupil self- 
management, and the emphasis on education for self-management. Each 
of these will be discussed briefly. 

Schools, like industrial organisations in Yugoslavia, are regarded as 
organisations of associated labor. There is however one important difference; 
namely, not only the workers (teachers and ancillary staff) in the schools 
are concerned about the aims of the school, but also parents, enterprise 
workers and all community members. (That scope of interest L^ schooling 
is o( course not unique to Yugoslavia.) Since 1958, schools have been 
regarded as independent social institutions in Yugoslavia, and they have 
been organised by self-managed communities of interest. Self-managed com- 
munities of interest are associations formed by working people directly or 
through their self-managed organisations and communities to satisfy their 
personal and common needs. Their aim is to link those who render specific 
public services with those who use the services and to make mutually 
beneficial adjustments. The purpose of the self-managed communities of 
interest is to form a bond between workers, the commune and schools in 
order to facilitate personal development, educational development and 
economic growth. 

^Yorkers* councils exist in schools where there are more than 30 workers 
(teachers and ancillary staff). Where there are fewer than 30 workers, the 
whole staff becomes the decision-making body. Principals or directors are 
elected by all workers and they are responsible to the workers* councils or 
staffs as a whole. Teachers are expected to participate in decisions con- 
cerning the school so that self-management is modelled for the students. 
Curriculum decision making is done by teachers in consultation with com- 
munity delegates, and to a lesser extent with students. The central Edu- 
cational Council of Yugoslavia does retain some power to establish 
curriculum guidelines. Nevertheless, worker self-management operates at 
the individual school level in Yugoslavia. 
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In the late J'^oOs a debate ensued in educational circles in Yugoslavia 
concerninf,' how best to educate students lor self-management. The expec- 
tation is that all students will end up workii.fr in self-managed enterprises 
and therefore they should have experienced and learned aijout the concept 
of self-management. One mean.s of achieving that puri)o.sc has i)een the 
mtroduction of pupil sclf-managetnent into .schools. Mirkovic-Lcbl (1970, 
p. 107) defines pupil .self-manaKi:ment as 'the conscious and active partici- 
pation of pupil.s, together with other .school factors, in the establishment 
and realization oftra.'ning ami education programs in the overall life, rela- 
tions, and administration of the school'. Describing pupil .sclf-managcmcnt 
as a means of assisting in the .social and moral development of children 
Mirkovic-Lebl (1970, p. 1 1 1) lists what he believes the functions of pupil 
self-management to be in elementary .schools. They arc: 

1 liberation of the pupil from egoccntrism, and the sociali.sation of his needs 
and motives as a prerequisite for active participation in the implemen- 
tation of mutual classroom and pioneer a.ssignmcnts; 

2 activation of pupils in the process of adopting the .socialLst system of values 
and norms; 

3 the creation and cultivation of stable interpersonal relations and the for- 
mation of pupil-pionccr collectives on the principle of .solidarity; and 

4 the development of relations with teachers and adults ir general ba.sed 
on interpersonal belief and respect, and endeavors to ci. ' -c that each 
of them con.seicntiou.sly carries out his ta.sk in the elementary .school. 

Unfortunately Mirkovic-Lcbl is long on generalities and .short on spccilics- 
he does not describe in any detail the means of implementing the .scheme 
We arc told that all elementary pu 's arc regarded as pioneers, and a cla.ss 
is thus a gradc-cla.ss collective of pioneers, which in turn is part of a .school 
pioneer collective, the last belonging to a League of Pioneers. Profe.s.sor 
Chct Bowers from the University of Oregon commented that there was 
a great deal of rhetoric about pupil sclf-managcmcnt in Yugo.slav "chools 
when he visited tlicm in the early 1970s, but there was little 'tangible proof 
that any scheme was in operation. The lack of .success of Yugo.slav .scij-ols 
in establishing .schemes for student participation, in a country where par- 
ticipation is a m)rm, highlights the difliculty of this i.s.sue. Many school 
reformers want students to learn how to become active citi/cns, and thev 
believe that schools should allow for student particii)atioii in decision 
making, but they have been unable to establish a .scheme th..t .satisfies all 
Education for .sclf-managcmcnt lies at tiie heart of the Yugo.slav edu- 
cation system. Krncta writes: 

Our working man in produeiion and in .social services i.s- noi only a worker 
but also a manager in the sy.siem ol seH-managemeni. He nnisi he made 
ht tor (his unction ol .self-manager, won by a siniggle which lia.s Ix-eome 
a mark in history, and in this respeei he has lo po.s.se.s.s general edu.aiion 
together with (he necessary soeio-economie educadon .". . 

(rCme(a l!)7(). p 41) 
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Education for self-management is also an integral part of the eeonoinic 
system as reported in Yugoslav Survey, 

Education is simultaneously a precondition for and a consequence of the 
right to self-management and the right to work with social resources. Edu- 
cation is the elementary interest and need of working people and makes a 
constituent part of then- struggle to assume the leacling position in social 
reproduction, and 'to exercise economic and political control over resources, 
and the conditions and fruits of their labour*. 

(Bezdanov et al. 1980, p. 117) 

Education is thus seen as a precondition for, and a part of, industrial 
and economic democracy in Yugoslavia. Krneta (1970) indicates that the 
reforms that were introduced in 1958 to bring about self-management in 
schools we'-e aimed at democratising the school system and eliminating 
elements of dualism in Yugoslav schools that led to the formation of an 
'elite*. Any scheme to bring about industrial democracy in schools must 
take account of the self-mapaged communities of interest, the workers* 
councils, pupil self-management, and the emphasis on education for self- 
management in Yugoslav schools. 

School administration reform in Sweden 

In 1970, the Swedish Parliament appointed a Committee on thu Inner Work 
of the School (SIA) whose purpose was to identify issues in the compul- 
sory school that were currendy in need of attention. In 1974, the Com- 
mittee delivered its report to the Ministry of Education, and the Swedish 
Parliament passed a bill in May 1976 calling for the following: 

1 Changes in the daily working methods of the school. 

2 Introduction of the 'school day*. 

3 Increased possibilities for local decision-making. 

4 A higher degree of local freedom to use state funds. 

5 Increased co-operation between school and the society outside 
the school, and 

6 Democratisation. 

(Information given in presentation by Professor Bengt 
Abrahamsson, University of Oregon, 1981) 

The 1976 SIA law called for increased possibilities for local decision 
making and a higher degree of local freedom to use state funds. This change 
was prompted by the belief of the committee members that the Swedisli 
education system was too highly centralised, according to one committee 
member. Marklund (1979) reports that every municipality has a special 
committee to act as its Local Education Authority (LEA). The LEA is in 
charge of education for all children in the municipality, it encourages edu- 
cational experimentation and in-service teacher training, and it works for 
greater co-operation between schools and homes. Sir.ee the 1976 law, LEAs 
have increased possibilities to use state grants the way they decide them- 
selves; 25 percent of state grants are not ear-marked in advance by state 
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authorities. Marklund (1979) claims that spending this Trvc (luaricr' forces 
local planning and local evaluation on a broad scale, which gives school 
administration far greater responsibilities and possibilities for edu( ational 
development than before. 

The action of giving LEAs greater responsibility through decentralisa- 
tion oi financial decision making is important. The regional and national 
governments arc still able to ensure that there is relative equality of resources 
across the Swedish school system because they control the funds, but they 
promote IocjiI decision making by allowing LKAs some discretion in their 
use of the funds. 

Two important issues for industrijd democracy in schools arise here. First, 
it is essentia! that some central body have control over the disbursement 
of funds to ensure relative parity to .school systems. If central funding is 
not established, then there is no possibility of equality of educational pro- 
vision. Second, by allowing greater discretion at the local level in making 
decisions about linancial allocation, the Swedish government has helped 
promote greater innovation, responsibility, and responsiveness at the local 
level. A further decentralisation of linancial decision making to the school 
level would allow teachers to he more responsive to the needs of their 
students. 

Marklund (197f)) reports that theSIA Commission proposed that new 
kinds of local consultative and management committees should be set up 
at the local level of a headma.sters district or individual school (these two 
sometimes coincide in Sweden). These school management conunittees 
should be composed of students, parents and stalf, and they should take 
over some of the functions previously handled by headmasters. The proposal 
has yet to be implemented, but it represents a significant .step in the direc- 
tion of democratising the school. 

The Act on the joint Regulation of Working Life (MBL) of 1977 gave 
employees the right to negotiate through their union and reach agrecnients 
on conditions of work. Marklund (1979, p. 56) reports that the law has 
helped strengthen the influence of teachers and other stalf members on deci- 
sions within the educational system. Much of the regular management work, 
all of which was previously done by superintendents and headma.sters, now 
has to start in a series of information activities and negotiations. Marklund 
comments that the introduction of new working schemes is often delayed 
or even stopped, but the advantage of the negotiation is that when agree- 
ments are finally arrived at, they will be .accepted and followed by the parties 
involved. 

Student participation in educational decision making is also pn)\i(led 
for by law in Swedish schools. Kvery upper-secondary school must have 
a joint committee comprising the headmaster, two teachers, two students, 
and two other mend)ers (appointed by the LHA). The Joint (onnnittee is 
an advisory body. Most basic schools (ages 7-15 yeans) have* joint toui- 
mittecs and chiss councils. Marklund (1979) comments that students are 
not happy with the joint committees and chtss councils because of theii 
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advisory, rather than decision-making status. The fact that they exist indi- 
cates some commitments to the democratisation of schools, but it is evident 
that in Sweden as in Yugoslavia, student participation is difficult to bring 
about. 

School-b&sed management in the United States 

*School-based management,' writes Lindeiow (1981, p. 1), *is a system of 
educational administration in which the school is the primary unit of edu- 
cation decision-making. It differs from most current forms of school district 
organization in which the central office dominates the decision-making 
process.' 

Lindclow (1981, p. 1) states that in districts using school-based manage- 
ment, each school is a relatively autonomous unit. The central office adopts 
a facilitativc role, the school be d continues to formulate and define the 
district's general policies and euucational objectives, but most decisions 
regarding expenditures, curricula, and personnel are made by school-site 
personnel in consultation with parents, students and other community 
members. 

Lindeiow (1981) reports on an experiment in school-based management 
that is not supported by state funds. School-based management at Wil- 
lagillespic Elementary School in Eugene, Oregon began as a pilot project 
by the National Council for Citizens in Education (NCCE). The project 
continued after NCCE funding fell through. 

The school council consists of seven parent members and seven staff 
members. The staff members include the principal, the community-school 
co-ordinator, one person from the classified staff, and teachers from different 
grade levels. The principal has no veto power, and decisions are made by 
consensus where possible. The school is given a lump sum, and the council 
decides how the budget will be distributed. The council also decides how 
the curriculum will be implemented within the district's curriculum guide- 
lines and who will work in the school within the limitations of the teachers* 
contracts. Lindeiow (1981, p. 45) quotes the principal of Willagillcspie 
Elementary School as saying: *When people have a stake in a decision, 
then theyVe willing to see that it works. Rather than my making a decision 
and getting chewed out for making a mistake, the whole group is respon- 
sible for a wrong decision.' 

School-based management in the United States is a form of decentra- 
lised decision making. Principals receive greater discretion in making deci- 
sions about the cuiaculum, personnel and the budget. Although the 
literature on school-based management stresses broader participative 
decision making involving teachers and parents, in practice that does not 
always happen. Nevertheless, . chool-based management can be considered 
a step on the road to democracy in schools, because it opens the door to 
greater participation by all school members. It also demonstrates that 
democracy in schools is possible in the United States. 
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Participation m educational decision making in the Australian 
Capital Territory 

The A:istralian Capital Territory (ACT) scliool system is a relatively new 
school system, having been established in 1974, Prior to 1974, AC'l' schools 
were part of the New South Wales school system. Those educational 
administrators who were ch.irged with establishing the AC'I* school system 
were able to implement many innovative ideas; including schemes lor 
parental, teacher and student participation in decision making; school based 
rather than systeni-leve! decision making; and peer assessment. 

The former Chief Education OHicer of the ACT Schools Authority, Dr 
Hedley Bcare, writes: 

The AC1* structure therefore stresses distributed management, shared 
decision-making, the collegiality of cdunitors, partnership with tlu< public 
<ind openness. In that it is complex, it can he frustrating to the insidcMS no 
less than to the clients: in that it is participatory, the complexity should Ik* 
not only defensible, but also conminidablr. 

(Bean- I97n, p, 7r)) 

The aspects noted by Beare are evident not only at the school level but 
also at the system level. B<^are (1978, p. 77) comments that the AC'l' public 
school system is the only one in Australia governed by a council r(?i)rcsiMi- 
tative of.ill the interests in the community. 

He considers the council unusual in several respects. First, it has teachers 
on it, and second, parents are directly represented on the Authority. Beare 
(1978) states that it has never been clear whether the membership of tcai hc»?j 
was to be .seen as an exercise in worker participation, or to ensure profes- 
sional input, or both. He submits, however, that the contribution of the 
;c.ichers on the Authority has been Vollcctively remarkable and individu- 
ally enormous* (1978, p. 78). 

The following decisions are located at the school level in iUv ACT: selec- 
tion of the courses appropriate for the students at the school; deployment 
of staff so th«it the courses can be adequately mounted; use of funds, 
buildings and resources to achieve the same purposes; deiermination of 
pupil progress, and participation in institutional planning for th<it p.u'tic- 
u!ar school. 

While school boards (in the ACT this means the board of an individual 
school) arc nominally in control of curriculum and fmancial cleiisinns, it 
is norm.illy the case (hat the curriculum decisions are made by teachers 
with some parental input on general goals, and that financial iWt isions «u ( 
made by the principal. 

The implementation of school-based curriculum decision nsaking in the 
ACT has caused a remarkable change in the attitudes of teachers toward 
their work. Teachers were impelled to devise a curriculum for their school 
where none existed. Of course much of the content was taken from (he 
old New South Wales Syli.ibus, but at least teachers had to select, adapt, 
and .idopt what they considered to be appropriate materials. They were 
supported in their endeavours by an in-service program operated by the 
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ACT Schools Authority and by planning conferences at the schools that 
allowed influence from students, parents and often ^educational experts'. 
ACT teachers now consider curricular decision making to be one of their 
major responsibilities, and teacher training courses at the Canberra College 
of Advanced Education reflect that expectation. 

Another innovation of note in the ACT school system is peer assess- 
ment. Once teachers are appointed to schools, they are on six months' pro- 
bation. During that time an assessment panel composed of two peers, an 
assistant principal, and the principal make ajudgment whether the teacher 
should be given tenure or a further probationary period. A similar sy.stem 
of peer assessment exists for promotion from teacher to subject teacher, 
to assistant principal, to principal (in the ACT called Band 1, Band 2, Band 
3, and Band 4). The Schools Authority does retain the right to veto the 
recommendations of the school assessment panel. Nevertheless, the prin- 
ciple of involving teachers in the assessment of their peers exists, and this 
I believe adds to teacher professionalism. 

Harnian (1978, pp. 89-104) provides an assessment of the ACT school 
system from an interested outsider's viewpoint. Calling the system *one of 
the most dramatic and important recent experiments in educational admin- 
istration', Harman states thai the 'experiment' has been an unqualified 
success. Harman says that ACT demonstrates that a statutory authority 
is a viable alternative to a ministerial department, that boards for individual 
schools can play a useful role, and that it is possible to design mechanisms 
for eflective representation from the community and teachers at both school 
and system levels. Harman cautions, however, that there have been diHicul- 
ties in securing an efieciive degree of decision-making powers for individual 
schools and that the participatory decision-making style has placed heavy 
strains on administrators. On the issue of governance, the ACT system 
is a success, according to Harman. 

The ACT school system has a number of distinctive features relevant 
to democracy in schools. They are: school-based curriculum decision 
making, peer assessment, individual school boards, encouragement of rol- 
legial decision making, and representation of school members and citi/ens 
on educational decision-making bodies. 

Summary 

In this section I have discussed some elements of industrial democracy (hat 
exist in the school systems of four countries: Yugoslavia, Sweden, the United 
States and Australia. Decentralised decision-making on the school budget 
occurs in Yugoslavia, the U.S. and to a lesser extent in Sweden and Aus- 
tralia. Curricular decision making at the school level is most established 
in Yugoslavia and Australia. Teacher participation in school management 
occurs in Yugoslavia and to a lesser extent in the other three countries. 
Pupil participation in educational decision making is most strongly sup- 
ported in Yugoslavia and Sweden — though even in those countries there 
are acknowledged difficulties. Parental and community participation is 
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strong in Yugoslavia and to a lesser extent in Australia and the U.S. Finally, 
training for participation or self-management is important in Yugoslavia 
and Sweden and to a lesser extent in Australia and the United States. 

Possible avenues for action 

Having established a case for changing schools, proposed industrial 
democracy as a democratic ideal and provided examples of school admin- 
istration reform, it remains to indicate where further reform might take 
place. 

If we are aiming through education to give individuals greater control 
over the decisions that affect their lives, then educational organisations 
should reflect that aim. Koopman et al. (1943, p. 1) state, *to contribute 
effectively to the larger purposes of democracy, the school itself must first 
become a contagious illustration of and a laboratory for the highest possible 
level of democratic living'. Koopman et al. were pursuing a line of reasoning 
established by Dewey: that through the democratisation of education would 
come the democratisation of society. 

This paper does not make that claim. Indeed the arguments of Carnoy 
presented earlier must lead one to question the idea of education being 
at the vanguard of societal reform. The argument presented here is that 
any move to greater private, economic and political democracy in society 
must include movement toward industrial democracy in society's institu- 
tions. Movement towards greater democracy in schools, therefore, should 
be seen as part of a more general struggle for social justice. 

In sum, if schools are to be changed, they should be changed to reflect 
the aims for a more egalitarian society, rather than to maintain a capitalist 
oligarchy. If the roles that school members play are to be changed, they 
should be changed so that the participative norm is established in schools. 
Democratic schools will help educate students in a democratic mode, and 
those students will then be able to participate more effectively in a more 
democratic society. 

How should that struggle continue? This fmal section will point to changes 
already underway or potential changes to the process of schooling that can 
lead to the democratisation of education. 

The roles of administrators 

It must be said that the democratic principle recj aires that every teacher 
should have some regular and organic way in which he can, clireetly or 
through representatives democratically chosen, participate in the formation 
of the controlling aims, methods anci materials of the school of which he 
is a part. 

(Dewey 1940, p.M.'i) 

The formation of School Councils in Victoria, the operation of school- 
based curriculum development in the ACT and the operation of Workers' 
Councils in Yugoslav schools are examples of greater teacher participa- 
tion in school administration. The formerly unchallenged role of the prin- 
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cipal in schools has been changed to allow greater teacher participation 
in educational decision making. 

Nevertheless principals still wield a great deal of power and if that power 
is used in an authoritarian manner then students will be having a hierar- 
chical and non-participatory view of society's institutions reinforced daily. 

The election of administrators by peers— that is teachers electing 
teachers — would do much to overcome the prevailing hierarchical struc- 
ture. If teacher education courses included administrative units then teachers 
could enter schools with an expectation that they would participate in 
decision making; including possible election to administrative positions. 

With curriculum, finance and staffing committees operating at school 
level, teachers could gain the necessary experience for election to admin- 
istrative positions. The nature of the administrative positions could also 
change to one of educational leadership if ancillary stalftook over the admin- 
istrative tasks currently performed by principals and assistant principals. 

In schools in Australia and elsewhere at the present time, too much is 
demanded of principals, with the result that they become distant from their 
staffs and students, they rely on hierarchical decision making, and they 
eschew innovation in favour of maintaining the status quo. There is, there- 
fore, a need for greater delegation of administrative responsibilities to 
teachers, other administrators, and support stalfto free principals to work 
towards creating flexible organisations that encourage innovation and sup- 
portive relationships. 

The roles of teachers 

As well as taking part in school decision making through a school council 
or workers' council, teachers have a crucial role to play in the classroom. 

While students may gain a generalised view of how society runs through 
observation of tne administration of schools, that view will he greatly 
influenced by the role played by the classroom teacher. If classroom teachers 
constantly assert their role as holders of wisdom and controllers of the agenda 
then students may accept the superior-subordinate relationship as a 'given* 
in society. 

If on the other hand, teachers see their role as more of a resource person 
and co-ordinator, and if they encourage student negotiation and partici- 
pation in classroom educational decisions, then the outcomes of schooling 
will be very different. 

Thus, leachers can gain greater satisfaction through having more control 
over the administrative decisions that affect their working lives and they 
can help to create a more democratic school by the manner in which they 
interact with students. 

The roles of students 

Students are in the anomalous position of being members of schools and 
clients of them. Another complicating factor is that members normally join 
organisations voluntarily, but students are obliged to attend schools. In 
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fact, it is (he clement of coercion that dictates the subordinate position that 
students hold in schools. I am not, in this paper, proposing a solution to 
the problem of the clients of an organisation being coerced into attending 
that organisation. My purpose is to discuss ways of reducing the aliena- 
tion of these (often unwilling) clients, and increasing their desire to partic- 
ipate in schools' and society's decision-making processes. 

Previously I stated that students can be alienated by schooling because 
they feel themselves outsiders. That is, they feel that the work they are 
doing is not for themselves but for someone else. In similar fashion to 
workers in factories, students are massed, undifferentiated, and denied 
freedom. 

Schools reproduce the social relations of production. The hidden cur- 
riculum of schooling is that students are prepared for life in a society where 
non-participation is the norm. In Coleman's words, the student role is *a 
relatively passive role, always in preparation for action, but seldom acting' 
(1972, p. 227). The previous section of this paper raised the problems of 
instituting pupil self-management in Yugoslav schools. Swedish school initia- 
tives of having students on advisory committees in upper-secondary schools, 
and forming student unions were also discussed. 

Attempts to involve students in decision-making processes of schools have 
not often been successful. Schmuck & Schmuck (1974) say that students 
arc often unprepared in their attitudes and skills to behave eiilntivcly in 
a democratic school. I believe that knowledge of democratic forms can come 
through participation and through the curriculum. 

Participation can occur in the cla.ssrooni and in other forums in the .school. 
In the ACT and Victoria, students are included on secondary school boards 
and councils respectively. That particijiation should be encouraged and 
report-back opportunities provided .so that all .students can understand the 
decision-making processes. 

Concomitantly, while most high .schools have student representative 
councils, their role is often restricted to arranging .social events. If their 
role were extended to include di.scussion and resolution of .sthool rules then 
the councils would achieve greater status. 

Representative rather than participative democracy will be the norm for 
students in schools because of their large numbers. The challenge is (o make 
the representarive democracy more meaningful while encouraging grea'ei 
participatory democracy in the classroom. 

Democratic schools should not be seen as laissez-faire schools where 
students can do as they please, but they wt)uld certainly be an alternative 
to the present .system of schooling. The pri^iciples of industrial dernoc racy 
demand that workers have self-government or equal participation in the 
running of their organisations, but there are extenuating circuriislaiuc\s 
in schools. Students are not workers in the same .sen.se as teachers, and 
they also do not have the maturity (in the lower levels) or knowledge to 
participate in all the decisions that are made in schools. On the other hand, 
if industrial democracy were to be introduced into .schools, .students would 
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have to be able to sec where they could participate and also that their par- 
ticipation was having some efl'ect. 

The roies of parents 

What should the roles of parents and the community be in schools? Hughes 
(1978) argues that parental participation is nr ded in educational decision 
making to ensure congruence of aims and attitudes between home and 
school, Schmuck & Schmuck (1974) state that parents can be an invalu- 
able resource in helping schools to become functionally more pluralistic. 
Schmuck & Schmuck advocate parental involvement in the formulation 
of goals and policies for the education of their children. Bowers (1974) 
claims, on the other hand, that control within a pluralistic community 
eliminates pluralism within the school. His argument is that community 
pressure groups can force school administrators to adopt educational policies 
that may not be in the be. interests of students. Bowers argues that 
pluralism in schools can come from teachers who represent different racial, 
religious, and cultural backgrounds and from books that provide different 
interpretations of society and where it is headed. Parents and the commu- 
nity, in Bowers' scheme, do not control educaticmal policy making. 

Pirsig (1974) defines culture as *a consensus of values'. To the extent 
that a pluralistic society can never have a consensus of values, educational 
decision making will always be political because of the debate over the 
cultural heritage to be passed on. To muster enough votes in a school hoard 
election, or to have money and social standing, or to succeed in influencing 
a school administrator should not, in my view, entitle a group to deter- 
mine what should be taught in schools. Parents and the community should 
participate in setting the goals for the education of their children, hut the 
translation of those goals into a curriculum should be left to those workitig 
in the school. 

Parental and community participation can be encouraged through par- 
ticipation on school boards and councils, representation on curriculum and 
school evaluation committees, greater interaction with classroom teachers 
and through discussion with neighbourhood groups. 

The formation of neighbourhood discussion groups has become an 
effective mechanism for increasing parental participation in secondary s( hool 
renewal exercises in the ACT. Comprising up to twenty parents, the neigh- 
bourhood groups have m Jt regularly with one or more teachers at the home 
of parents to discuss issues of common concern. A preliminary evaluation 
of this process has indicated great parental satisfaction. Forums such as 
this should be encouraged, 

I believe that neighbourhood groups, increased discussions wi** class- 
room teachers and participation on curriculum committees would provide 
sufficient mechanisms for those parents who want to l)e(()me involved in 
their children's education to be involved. 

Thus the role for parents in educational decision making would i)e partly 
participative and partly consultative. 
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Hopes for the future 

The implications of creating democratic schools with the elements discussed 
above are best put forward in the form of hopes for the future. 

First, I hope that students educated in democratic schools would not be 
willing to accept the domination of their social, political and economic lives 
by non-elected others. I hope that the experience of participating in deci- 
sions about their working lives in schools could cause students to push for 
greater democracy in society when they left school. I hope that some of 
the values implicit in industrial democracy — freedom, equality, and 
solidarity — would become the goals for ex-students of democratic schools. 
That is, I hope that there would be a spillover effect. 

I hope that the ways in which students, teachers and parents interacted 
with each other in democratic schools would cause ex-students to seek more 
mutually reinforcing relationships in all parts of their lives in society, 

I hope that industrial democracy would become the critical issue in all 
organisations as more students educated in democratic schools enter the 
workforce. 

I hope that industrial democracy in schools, as part ol' a greater movement 
for industrial democracy in all organic .ions would provide the impetus 
for greater economic democracy in society and thus greater societal justice. 
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Education and organizational 
democracy 

Henry M. Levin 



Human beings do not enter the world as workers. Rather, they become 
workers by being inculcated with the organizational and technical skills^ 
values, behaviour and ideologies that are necessary for integration into the 
work enterprises of their societies. In traditional societies this process of 
socialization tends to be relatively informal in the sense that living with adults 
provides exposure to the necessary training to become competent as adults in 
both work and other aspects of daily life. The young members of a hunting 
and gathering society or one based upon primitive agriculture learn to hunt or 
forage for food or to grow food by participating with their elders from an 
early age in the hunting, the gathering or the growing. Food preparation is 
learned us the young .sit beside their mothers and fathers and observe these 
acts« eventuallyparticipating in the activities. Construction of shelter and the 
fabrication of garments is learned in the same way. No formal educational 
system is needed outside of daily life to socialize the young for their eventual 
work roles. 

However, in modern societies work is generally removed from the 
household and is predicated upon very different values, activities and 
organizational principles than those that characterize the home and family 
(Inkeles, 1966). This has meant historically that other institutions have arisen 
to'^parc the young for their eventual work roles. Although these include 
experiences derived from the larger community, religious institutions, the 
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mcdi'* and child-rearing, (he most imporlanl single institution preparing the 
young for the workplace is the school. In this respect, the school can he 
viewed as the major institution tor inculcating in the young the skills, values, 
attitudes and behaviours which enable them to be smoothly integrated into 
work organizations as productive workers (Dreebcn. 1968; Inkeles and 
Smith. 197^; Parsons. 1959). 

Recent studies in the US have tended to focus on the historical relations 
between schools and the workplace (Bowles and Gintis. 1976; Feinberg and 
Rosemont. 1975; Field. 1974; Katz. 1968 and 1971; Spring. 1972). That is. to 
what degree have the schools reflected the imperatives of the workplace, and 
what have been the mechanisms by which these linkages have been 
maintained? In responding to these questions, there has been substantial 
agreement on two aspects.* First, schools have tended to respond to major 
changes in work organization and to correspond in their own organization and 
functioning with major aspects of the workplace. Second, although the 
correspondence of schools with the organization and needs of the workplace 
for properly socialized labour mpuis is an important factor for understanding 
the development and directions of education, schools also have an auto- 
nomous dynamic which can undermine that correspondence. Before proceed- 
ing, it is important to point out that the pattern for any particular country is 
not necessarily typical of any other. However, there is reason to believe that 
the broad outlines of the US experience are certainly relevant to most of the 
countries of Western Europe (Levin. 1976 and 1978a). 

EDUCATION AND THE WORKPLACE: CORRESPONDENCE 

Bowles and Gintis (1976) refer to three distinct stages of development of 
schooling in the United States: (a) the origins of mass schooling in the 
nineteenth century; (b) the period of rationalization and streamlining of 
education from about 1890-1930; and (c) the post-196() period of mass higher 
education. They suggest that each of these corresponds to a major turning- 
point in the organization of work. 

The establishment of mass schooling seemed to follow the transformation 
of the US workplace from one based upon small and highly decentralized 
workshops, farms and shops to one based upon the establishment of a factory 
system and wage labour. In 1780 it was estimated that some 80 per cent of the 
non-slave work force were individual proprietors, property owners and 
professionals who were \seIf-cinployed' to use the expression of modern 
statistical reports (Main. 1965. pp. 271-2). By 1880 a profound transforma- 
tion had taken place in the organization of wc;k with about 80 per cent of the 
population working as wage and salary workers in relatively large organiza- 
tions that were removed from the household. Over the same period the 
system of schooling grew from one in which there existed no extensive 
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network of public schools in 1780 (Main, 1965, p. 241) to one in which some 
Ihrcc-fiflhs of the population between 5-17 were enrolled for an average 
school year of 132 days in 1880 (US Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1976, p. 178). Further, the growth of schooling followed a pattern in 
which exc nsion was most rapid in those geographical areas where factory 
production grew most quickly (Field, 1974). 

The period from 1890-1930 saw the rise of the corporate form of 
production in large bureaucracies with growing monopoly power over both 
product and labour markets (Edwards, 1978). During this period, hierarchy 
and centralization of production increased as well as the minute division of 
labour associated with the practices of scientific management and the theories 
of Frederick Taylor (Haber, 1964; Nelson, 1975). Likewise, the schools 
followed this pattern with major changes in their organization including the 
development of larger schooling units through consolidation and centraliza- 
tion, the initiation of age-grading of students, standardization of different 
curricula, testing and tracking of students to assign them to different curricula 
and the adoption of many other 'modern* factory practices in terms of the 
organization of production and the grading of 'products' for positions in the 
hierarchy of production (Bowles and Gintis, 1976, ch. 7;Tyack, 1974, Part IV). 

In the post-1960 period there has been a profound shift from manufacturing 
to services and a need for a larger and larger white-collar proletariat. The jobs 
that have been created are largely sub-professional ones for office workers, 
salespersons and technicians, and the skill requirenient.s of such jobs have 
been declining as sophisticated capital and new technologies have automated 
work tasks (Cooley, 1980; Braverman, 1974). This phase has corresponded 
with the advent of mass higher education in which two-year community 
colleges and four-year colleges with practical career training have replaced 
the more classical academic and professional preparation that was traditio- 
naiiy associated with colleges and universities (Bowles and Gintis, 1976, ch. 8; 
Karabel, 1972). Of course, the elite colleges and universities have largely 
maintained their traditional functions, while the expansion of training for the 
white*collar proletariat has occurred at com.nunity colleges, technical 
institutes and the less prestigious four-year colleges and universities. 

Not only could one observe historically the correspondence between 
changes in the workplace and major organizational changes in education, but 
one can observe a remarkable similarity at any moment in time between the 
two sets of institutions. Just as the workplace tends to be organized into 
hierarchies with highly regularized rules and regulations comprising their 
operations, so are educational institutions. Just as most workers lack control 
over the process and product of their work activity, so do most students in the 
sense of being forced to conform to curricula and learning activities that have 
been planned and elaborated in great detail without the input of the students 
whom they affect. Just as workers tend to provide their labour in exchange for 





extrinsic rewards such as wages* salaries and promotions, so are students 
motivated by factors external to the learning process such as grades, 
promotions, admissions to more advanced programmes and diplomas.^ And 
just as work supervisors, whose legitimacy does not derive from democratic 
selection, determine the level of success of individual workers, so do teachers 
determine which students will succeed and receive the highest awards and 
which will not. Indeed, the systems of social control are remarkably similar, 
with individual students competing against each other for advancement to the 
higher echeloris of education just as individual workers compete against each 
other for occupational advancement. 

Finally, boih ihc educational system and the workplace are highly stratified 
by social class origins, sex and race/ Students from vvcrkifig-ciass back- 
grounds and racial minorities are least likely to go to the belter schools or to 
higher levels of instruction, and they do most poorly in terms of the criteria 
that schools use to assess pcrlonnance. They are less likely to complete 
secondary school and to attend university. Likewise, females are less likely to 
be found in post-secondary programmes that arc highly competitive, presti- 
gious and lead to rewarding occupational positions. Corresponding with their 
educational treatment, the same groups are likely to be found in those 
occupations with the lowest pay and prestige and to experience higher levels 
of unemployment than are males and persons from higher social class and 
majority origins. 

How can such dominant patterns of correspondence between schools and 
the workplace be explained? There seem to be at least four ingredients to this 
dynamic. First, the fact that technological changes and concepts of efficiency 
and management have generally proceeded historically from the business 
sector to government has also applied to the schools. Particularly at times 
when rapid technological change in the organization of production and 
management techniques has taken place, managers and trustees of the 
schools have been heavily influenced by such practices As Callahan (1962) 
demonstrated, the practices of Scientific management in the workplace 
became embodied in simlJar attempts by educational administrators and 
school boards to impart the same types of features to schools that would 
improv.^ their efficiency. In a capitalist society, the principles of capitalist 
organization at the forefront became the benchmark of progress by which 
efficiency in other organizations was judged, and there has typically been a 
transfer of many organizational practices from the former to the latter. This 
process was further accelerated by the heavy representation of businessmen 
on governing boards of state departments of education and local governing 
boards. 

Second, correspondence is enhanced by the interest of the .state in utilizing 
education to reproduce its major features and prepare citizens for appropriate 
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roies in its institutions. As such, education is sponsored by the state and is 
nriandated. organized and certified by the state. The specific requirements for 
degrees, required courses in the basic school curriculum, mandated testing 
programmes and teacher requirements, textbook selection and a host of other 
factors reficct the world for which schools are preparing youngsters. That is, 
the political process itself that sets out these provisions is heavily influenced 
by the 'practical' purposes of education in preparing students for eventual 
work roles in the economy. Finally, a major role of schools is to legitimate 
existing institutions so that they will be accepted by their citizens who will 
become easily integrated into their functions as they reach adulthood. Thus, 
the state plays an important role in adapting schools to the reality of the 
workplace. 

A third source of correspondence is that the reality faced by families in the 
workplace heavily influences their views on what is important to learn in 
school. By the turn of the century, the importance of schooling for 
occupational success had become readily apparent in America. Thus, it was 
rather natural to accept the view that just as discipline and order, hierarchy, 
lack of control of the work process, and motivation through the use of 
extrinsic rewards were increasingly dominating the work process, it was also 
increasingly logical and legitimate for such characteristics to dominate the 
schooling process as well. If the young were eventually to succeed in their 
occupational advancement in the expanding industrial economy, the schools 
had to provide them with the skills and values that would enable them to meet 
the' dictates of the workplace. Thus, families and students were th^- elves a 
part of the social constellation of correspondence in that their c /stations 
and demands tendc J to mould the reality of the schools and the acceptance of 
correspondence through both their inputs into the political process affecting 
schools as well as through their educational behav'our within schools. 

A fourth source of correspondence has been that of teacher willingness to 
accept the exigencies of preparing students for the eventualities of the 
workplace."* Persons recruited into teaching are already self-selected in the 
sense of accepting the nature of the teaching role in a highly circumscribed 
environment. The organization of the learning process, time allocation to 
specific subjects, curriculum, pedagogy, instructional materials and test 
instruments for assessment of learning are typically set out in fine detail, and 
the teacher is inserted into that process with relatively little autonomy. That 
is. teachers accept positions in which they are willing to relinquish substantial 
control over their own work activities. Second, teachers are realistic about the 
characteristics that will be required for student success, so it is little wonder 
that they have lower expectations for minorities, females and the poor than 
for non-minorities, males and students from advantaged backgrounds. They 
are just accepting the nature of the worid for which they are preparing youth. 
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Even if they find these differences to be morally objectionable, they feel 
frustrated in the*r attempts to change them. 

Finally, ju^t as a major source of socialization to work for all workers is 
created by the ideology and functioning of the workplace itself, teachers are 
also influenced by their own work experiences. Over time, those teachers who 
accept the conditions of their own workplace are also less likely to question 
the nature and meaning of their own practices. Or more pragmatically, they 
may accept them as a matter of survival. As a major analytical survey of 
schoolteachers stated: 

There is a certain ambivalence then, in the teacher's sentiments. He yearns for more 
independence, greater resources, and just possibly, more control over key resources. 
But he accepts the hegemony of ihc school system on which he is economically and 
functionally dependent. He cannot ensure that the imperatives of teaching, as he 
defines them, will be honored, but he chafes when they are not. He is poised between 
the impulse to control his work life and the necessity to accept its vagaries. (Lortie, 
1975, p. 186) 

Teachers accept the terms of control over students, space, supplies and 
schedules that is set out for them: 'For at the base of teacher status is the 
indisputable constraint that without access to a position in the schools the 
teacher cannot practice his craft' {ibid, p. 185). 

In conclusion, the process of correspondence between the functions of 
schools and the requirements of the workplace is less a function of direct 
capitalist control of the schools than of the perceptions of the major actors 
who dominate schooling on what schools should be in societies where 
educational attainment and occupational attainment have been inextricably 
intertwined and where the limits of what is desirable and possible is largely 
moulded by social reality (Berger and Luckman, 1966). To the degree that 
state actions have placed limits on deviations from this path, one can point to 
an instrumentalist state as ensuring correspondence (Althusser, 1971; Broady, 
1981). However, it is also widely recognized that schools are not mere mirrors 
of the capitalist workplace any more than the capitalist state is a mere 
instrument of the capitalist class. Rather, both the state generally and the 
schools specifically must mediate contradictions between labour and capital 
and conflict among fractions of both capital and labour. In that sense the 
school has a dynamic which is partially autonomous from the workplace and 
in which there is always a tendency to deviate from a pattern of correspon- 
dence. 

EDUCATION AND THE WORKPLACE: CONTRADICTION 

Preparing the young to be good workers is not the only function of schools. 
They aiso have other important functions for reproducing the larger societies 
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of which they are a part, with particular emphasis on the reproduction of the 
citizen as well as worker. The good citizen must accept the legitimacy of the 
political, economic and social system and embrace its over-riding rationale 
and ideology. But the making of the citizen in a democratic society will often 
be in conflict wilh the making of the worker. For example, in order to accept 
the capitalist mode of production, the worker must accept the hegemony of 
capital over labour. Yet, in the political arena each worker and capitalist has 
an equal vote and workers far exceed capitalists in numbers. Moreover, the 
laws are to be applied equally to all citizens. In the United States the 
Constitution guarantees the right to freedom of speech and assembly, as well 
as many other basic political rights, but these are circumscribed from the 
workplace by an authoritarian regime. Thus, preparation for the restrictions 
of working life and for the freedoms and rights of political life may be m direct 
conflict with each other (Gintis, 1980). 

In fact, the schools are expected to reproduce a variety of outcomes which 
create internal contradictions in their functioning. By contradiction we mean 
that the schools must operate in a way in which there is internal opposition 
and Struggle in their actual functions so that they cannot easily maintain a 
smooth path of reproduction. To take a major example that is pertinent to the 
workplace, we have suggested that the schools must prepare a hierarchy of 
workers with the appropriate skills and attitudes and in the appropriate 
proportions for the needs of the labour market. Yet, at the same time the 
schools represent the foremost institutions for providing equality of oppor- 
tunity and access to social and occupatonal positions according to merit. For 
most parents and their offspring, the only hope for success and upward social 
mobility is by doing well in srhool. Even though the schools are hardly neutral 
according to social class background, it is obvious that those who obtain 
higher educational credentials will have greater life chances than those with 
lesser education. 

This factor leads to a self-sustaining political demand for educational 
expansion and for democratic reforms of schooling such as the comprehensive 
secondary school reforms of Western Europe (Levin, 1978a). But, the 
expansion of secondary schools leads to demands for more university 
opportunities, and soon the output of studen who have completed secon- 
dary school and the university mus' necessarily exceed the ability oi the 
economy to absorb them in appropriate jobs (Rumberger, 1981).^ Private 
control of the economy limits the ability of the state to create policies for 
absorbing the additional graduates, so serious problems of educated 
unemployed or under-employed arise. These put pressure on »he state to 
expand public-sector jobs, a phenomenon that is limited by fiscal resources. 
At the same time, the incentives to get even more schooling become more 
pronounced in an increasingly competitive labour market as individuals try to 
get an *edge' on their competitors. 
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The overall result is that although the schools continue to be in correspon- 
dence with the workplace in many respects, they are substantially out of 
correspondence because the democratic reforms and political pressures on 
scnools have contributed to an over-educated labour force (Rumberger, 
1981). The problem is especially aggravated as many jobs are transformed 
into ones with lower skill requirements by the application of modern 
technology and the micro-processor revolution (Cooley, 1980; Goldhaber, 
1980). The over-educated workers are unable to fulfil their expectations for 
jobs with the skill requirements, prestige, mcome levels and future occupa- 
tional mobility that are commensurate with their educational attainments. 
Further, the slow rates of economic growth at the present and in the 
foreseeable future do not suggest any improvement in their longer-term 
prospects. 

Under such conditions, the system of education has actually served to 
undermine existing forms of production by creating a highly disgruntled, 
over-educated work force that is not easily integrated into the workplace.^ 
Instead, such persons are responsible for increasing problems of turnover, 
absenteeism, alcoholism and drug use, sabotage and lagging productivity?^ In 
fact, it is exactly this behaviour among young workers that is leading 
increasingly to modifications of the workplace in the directions of greater 
work participation and democracy. It is believed that by more fully meeting 
the needs of the worker to participate in his or her daily work life and be a 
member of a participative community instead of some of the more traditional 
job incentives, that the worker will also become more productive with respect 
to his or her work effort and work behaviour. 

In summary, the schools reproduce wage labour for capitalist and state 
enterprise while undermining the nature of that relation over the longer run. 
As the divergence between the needs for properly socialized labour and the 
output of the educational sector diverge, major problems arise in both schools 
and the workplace. Over time, the independent dynamic of schools will tend 
to undermine the correspondence between education and the workplace and 
exacerbate conflicts in the workplace that are attnbutable to the fundamental 
contradiction between capital and labour. At that stage the schools no longer 
serve to mediate that contradiction effectively by reproducing wage labour 
that will submit to the hegemony of capital and the extraction of surplus for 
capital accumulation. This divergence between education and the workplace 
will stimulate reforms in both sectors that will once again re-establish 
correspondence. 

Such a turning-point seems to be emerging at the present time with the 
over-expansion of the educational system relative to available job oppor- 
tunities. The addition of many young and over-educated workers to the 
labour force is creating a productivity crisis for capital that can be resolved 
only by major alterations of the workplace. These changes will ultimately lead 
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to changes in education through the mechanisms of correspondence, and 
productive structures and schools will once again function in tandem. The 
specific educational reforms that will be adopted from a large number of 
competing reforms will tend to be those that re-establish correspondence 
rather than those that are most intellectually or morally compelling. 

EDUCATIONAL CHANGE AND ORGANIZATIONAL DEMOCRACY 

Thus far I have suggested some of the sources of both stability and change in 
education as well as consequences for the workplace. But the question of 
what shape the educational system will take to support changes in the 
workplace will depend on the nature of the specific alterations of work. The 
potential variety of forms of educational organization can best be appreciated 
by providing a few very diverse examples. Each of the following educational 
approaches corresponds to a specific work order. 

The Lancasterian system or monitorial system was the basis for elementary 
education in Britain, and it was also adopted by such major cities in the US as 
Boston and New York (Kaestle, 1973; Lancaster, 1973 edition; Reigart, 1916). 
Joseph Lancaster started a school for poor children in London in 1798 at the 
age of 20. Because of the lack of alternative educational opportunities, he 
attracted a very large number of boys to his school. Thus, he was faced with 
the challenge of how to accommodate so many students with only meagre 
resources. Having neutral organizational abilities, he decided to utilize those 
children who had already gained at least some skills to serve as monitors for 
those who had not reached that level. He eventually organized the entire 
curriculum into a series of tasks that had to be learned under monitors who 
had already learned them. Under a single master and a monitor for each nine 
or ten students, the school functioned like a factory. Each new student was 
assigned to a monitor, being promoted to another monitor when he had made 
progress. Monitors were also assigned to preparing supplies and other tasks, 
and a monitor-general supervised the other monitors. Students were expected 
to learn specific information or skills by rote, and through a system of badges 
for achievement and punishments for poor learning or behaviour the students 
were motivated to move from one level to the next. Each monitor was placed 
in charge of a row of students, all charged with the same set of learning tasks. 
When these were accomplished, students were moved to the next row to 
accomplish a new set of tasks. The lay-out of the room, the supervisory 
process, and the methods for motivating students to learn were remarkably 
similar to the emerging factory system of the early nineteenth century. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that for five decades the Lancasterian system 
was the dominant mode of instruction in the expanding primary schools and 
many f the industrializing cities of both England and the United States. 

But the early nineteenth century was not devoid of competing ideas for 
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education. Especially important were the views of the Swiss educator 
Pestalozzi who had developed a ^natural* system.of education that was more 
child-oriented in its focus. Josoph Neef was a student of Pestalozzi who first 
introduced the ideas of his master into the United States.** at a school in 
Philadelphia in the first decade of the nineteenth century. However, Neef 
carried the ideas of democratic organization of schools much farther than 
Pestalozzi. In 1807 he published a Sketch of a Plan of Education Suited to the 
Offspring of a Free People, in which he outlined a plan for a self-governing 
school or school republic. Schooling would begin with very young children 
being taught a sense of ths^ir rights and duties as well as the importance of 
reason in setting their behaviour. At some point the children would be told 
that they were now free to form their own republic with a constitution and 
laws set out by the students themselves. The constitution would set out both 
rights and duties of the members of the republic as well as the method by 
which laws would be passed and enforced. The students were free to accept or 
reject vheir former teacher into their community. Presumably, the role of that 
person as well as what would be taught and learned was determined by the 
youth assembly. It was intended that a self-governing school would be the 
educational basis for a self-governing society. 

Possibly. Neef s views would have long been obscured had he not been 
called upon by Robert Owen to establish and direct the upper school 
(students of 5-12 years of age) in the Utopian community of New Harmony. 
Although Neef had attempted to put his ideas into practice at an earlier time, 
they had not been inserted into a community based upon social ownership of 
property and democratic organization of production. In the Owen community 
the correspondence between the ideas of Neef and his mentor Pestalozzi and 
educational patron, William Maclure, on the one hand, and the communi- 
tarian attempt of Owen on the other, were more substantial. 

If the Lancasterian appioach was supportive of the emerging industrial 
order, the self-governing school of Neef was supportive of the establishment 
of worker co-operatives. In fact, the schools were to be self-supporting 
economically by introducing the industrial, manual and agricultural arts into 
the curriculum in an active v/ay so that through productive work the students 
would provide for their own needs. As Maclure explained: *the great 
economy of enabling children to feed, clothe, and educate themselves by their 
own exertions; thus rendering them independent of the labor of others and 
establishing an equality founded on each administering to his own wants from 
the most early age' (Lockwood. 1971, p. 270). 

The short-lived nature of New Harmony precluded the full development of 
the self-supporting school republic. Without a community based upon social 
ownership of the means of production and both political and economic 
equality in the fullest democratic sense, there could be little demand for such 
schools. However, almost a century ^itcr similar principles were enunciated 
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by John Dewey in his quest for democracy in education (J. Dewey, 1916). 
Dewey argued that education was essentially a moral activity in that it is a way 
of shaping future society through moulding the experiences of the young. If 
one could create ideal social communities in the school, through social growth 
these would create the future adult society. Accordingly, Dewey argued for 
full democratic participation in schools where activities were undertaken for 
their intrinsic value, rather than moulding schools according to how they 
prepared workers and citizens for an existing social order that he considered 
reprehensible for its inequalities, manipulative institutions and meaningless 
work roles. 

In contrast to the correspondence principle, Dewey believed that through 
educational reform one v/ould remake the social order to conform with the 
highest principles of democracy. In fact, Dewey had a vision of industrial 
democracy based upon social ownership of property and the full participation 
of all workers in the transformation of the work process that would be 
intrinsically satisfying to all of its participants. Scientific rationality in the 
service of democracy could bring this end about, and the progressive school of 
Dewey was the fount from which these social transformations would arise 
(Wirth, 1981). 

Dewey had a profound impact on American intellectual life and upon 
school reform movements (Cremin, 1964), but the public schools of America 
remained far more faithful to changes in the work order than to the 
philosophy and pedagogy of Dewey. Despite the substantial power of the 
Progressive Education Association which espoused Dewey's views at both the 
universities and in the major cities of the country (Graham 1967), the schools 
followed the pattern of education for social efficiency. Thus, the business-like 
practices of curriculum uniformity standardi;:ed testing, tracking or stream- 
ing according to 'aptitudes*, school consolidation and centralization under a 
professional bureaucracy, and systems of extrinsic rewards to provide 
motivation became the dominant features of schooling (Tyack, 1974, Parts IV 
and V). The reform movements of progressive educators and active citizens 
and the profound logic of the progressive schools were hardly a match for the 
powerful forces pulling schools into correspondence with the changing 
workplace (Wirth, 1977). 

Thus, historically there have existed a number of approaches for democra- 
tizing the schools? but they have not been consistent with the exigencies of the 
workplace. Although schools do have their own independent dynamic which 
may diverge over the longer run from a strict pattern of correspondence, 
major educational reforms seem to succeed only when they serve to pull 
education back into correspondence with the changing needs of the work- 
place. Accordingly, any analysis of how schools might change to accommo- 
date a more participative and democratic workplace must begin with the 
concrete forms of workplace reform. 
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DEMOCRATIC WORKPLACE REFORMS AND EDUCATIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 



There are two problems in specifying democratic workplace reforms and their 
educational consequences. First, there are so many potential and actual 
directions that democratization of the workplace can take from co-determina- 
tion and workers on the boards to greater use of worker councils to worker 
co-operatives to socio-technical approaches such as team assembly (Jenkins, 
1974). Even these do not include the more cosmetic forms of participation 
that are often initiated by firms in the hope of getting large increases in 
productivity for only minimal changes in work organization. Yet, it is 
necessary to specify concrete forms of democratization in order to specify 
their educational consequences in the overall framework of correspondence. 

Second, even when concrete forms of democratization of work organiza- 
tions are specified, the educational consequences are not always straight- 
forward. For example, relatively minor changes need not require any changes 
in formal education or training, but only learning-by-doing. Even more 
substantial changes in work organization need not affect the schools, since 
work experience itself is a powerful teacher. In fact, in a cross-national study 
of determinants of modern attitudes (defined as thost required for participa- 
tion in large-scale modern productive enterprises such as the factoryj-years of 
education was found to be the most important determinant; however, 
exposure to mass media and work experience had relatively strong estimated 
impacts as well (Inkcles and Smith, 1974).*' 

A further complication is introduced by the fact that the movement towards 
organizational democracy may take different forms in different countries. 
The industrial composition of production, the political party in power, the 
nature and strength of trade unions, the history of industrial relations, the 
degree of multi-national penetration, and the degree of monopoly concentra- 
tion of industries are all factors that will determine both the nature and speed 
of workplace democratization. Under such conditions, it is difficult to 
generalize about what will take place and its specific educational conse- 
quences. However, it is useful to look at the Swedish case as a prototype of 
what might take place in other advanced industrialized countries. Although 
the overall legislation on industrial democracy that has governed industrial 
relations in Sweden since 1976 is extremely important in this regard, I will 
refer only to the use of team assembly as a concrete form of democratization 
at the plant level. 

Among the most important developments in forms of production are the 
applications of the socio-technical work approaches associated with the 
Tavistock Institute in London and the Work Research Institute in Oslo 
(Emery and Thorsrud, 1969; Herbst, 1962; Thorsrud, Sorenson and 
Gustavsen, 1976). This approach divides the functions of the organization 
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among relatively small work groups that make decisions on how the work will 
be performed. The assumption is that most employees can relate much better 
to a small and identifiable group of which they are members and who are 
charged with a specific sub-component of production than to a large 
impersonal organization in which they execute one or two repetitive tasks. 
This attachment to the group and the high level of communication and 
interaction among its members foster the ability of the group to make internal 
decisions about the work process. While the group is accountable to a higher 
level of management for its overall performance, the internal assignments, 
scheduling, training and consideration of new work practices are delegated to 
the work group, itself. A number of successful cases using the socio-technical 
approach to democratization of the workplace have been documented 
(Susman, 1976). Some of the best known cases are found in the application of 
these ideas to automobile assembly as in the cas? of Volvo (Gyllenhammar, 
1977) and that of Saab. 

For example, the Saab plant in Trollhattan had a worker turnover of 78 per 
cent in 197(1^1.*" Management and the union initiated an experiment in 1971 
to reduce turnover of employees and improve quality through team assembly 
of car doors. The success of this venture led to group production of ful! car 
bodies in 1975 with teams of seven workers including one group co-ordinator 
and the other six working in pairs. The co-ordinator is responsible for 
assuring an adequate supply of materials and covering temporary absences. 
The position of co-ordinator is rotated among members on a weekly basis. 
The team does most of the maintenance of its machinery, most quality 
control, and in consultation with management hires new members and 
allocates a budget for the purchase of new equipment. The group is also 
charged with training new members. 

Workers have received a slight increase ih wages for managing their affairs 
and seem to prefer tne team approach when interviewed, and the enterprise 
has found that the investment in team assembly has been extraordinarily 
profitable. Quality control has improved, and the number of quality control 
supervisors has diminished. Other savings in labour costs have been effected 
by drastic reductions in worker turnover. In 1974 turnover for the body 
assembly plant was 53 per cent, but by 1980 it had declined to about 14 per 
cent. The annual savings were estimated to be about nine times the annual 
costs, and Saab recovered its full investment for converting from assembly 
line to team assembly in only two and a half years. In short, these types of 
change are consistent with the logic of capitalism and represent an effective 
way of reducing costs and raising productivity. It is probably reasonable to 
assert that democratization of the capitalist workplace will take place only if it 
meets the requirements of increasing profitability of the firm. For this reason, 
ihe use of team assembly is likely to expand substantially in Western Europe 
and North America. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF TEAM ASSEMBLY 

If the use of work teams were to become more widespread, we might expect 
to see major changes in school organization. The assumption of a predomi- 
nant shift in the workplace is a crucial prerequisite for corresponding changes 
in schools. The principles of correspondence whether through the laws of the 
state, the behaviour of educational professionals, the demands and expecta- 
tions of parents or the values and expectations of students will be called into 
play only through pervasive alterations in work organization. Experiments in 
work reorganization and occasional modifications of practice are less likely to 
visit their effects on the overall system of socialization for work. Moreover, as 
1 noted above, the workplace in itself has profound effects on shaping the 
behaviour of its participants, so changes in school socialization are not always 
required. It is only wlien there is a major turning-point in productive 
organization that it is likely that there will be consequences for the system of 
schooling. At least four changes in workplace behaviour are associated with 
team assembly ami each has educational implications. 

Educational decision-making 

A major shift reflected in team assembly is the emphasis on group decisions 
by those who will actually perform the work. The more traditional approach 
separates the planning and evaluation of work from its execution, with the 
former done by ^^lanagers and technicians and the latter by operatives. But. 
under team assembly, workers must carry out all these functions as well as 
train, select and counsel members of the group and nake decisions on the 
selection and maintenance of equipment. In contrast with the present 
educational system where the emphasis is on functioning as an individual in 
competition with fellov/ students, a corresponding education would empha- 
size functioning as a member of a co-operating group. 

There are many potential educational reforms which would support these 
changes in '>odal!'',ation. These would include a greater emphasis on 
democracy in ^n: schoo? scttmg with greater i:^ternHl participation of students 
in selecting personnel, curriculum, resoura- aJiocation and conflict resolution. 
Through both representative and parti-'patory democracy, the fuller involve- 
ment of groups students (and perhaps teachers as "ye!!) would become part 
of the educational decision process. There would also De greater emphasis on 
group projects and asiiignments v/ith respect to school activities and group 
awards in place of st'-'<*tl} individual pe^-formance and accountability. Schools 
would place greater ,<nphasis on integrating student teams by race and social 
class as a reduction of hierarchy in production reduced the need for student 
stratification and hierarchy in education. 

The emphasis on group decision-making would also increase the use of 
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co-operative modes of interaction in schools, both among teachers and among 
students. Co-operative work among small groups and training m group 
dynamics would become appropriate (Sharan, 1980). Co-operative problem- 
solving would also become more prominent in the school curriculum, as the 
work teams would be faced with particular challenges that would require a 
collective response (Slavin, 1980). 

Individual decision-making 

Under existing forms of work, most workers need make few individual 
decisionS'because to a very large extent the nature of the work tasks and their 
pace are determined by the equipment, technology and organization of 
production. With a high level of specialization of task, it is oniy necessary to 
master relatively few and simple job component?; and perform them on cue. 
But, under a team assembly approach, individuals will have a much wider 
range of potential tasks and decisions. For exanipic, each co-ordinator will 
have to make decisions regarding the availability of supplies and the 
allocation of team members to avoid bottlenecks. Accordingly, it is likely that 
schools will shift their emphasis to a much greater extent than at present from 
memorization and routinization of learning to individual decision-making and 
problem-solving. The fact that individuals will have to make more workplace 
decisions as individuals as well as in their roles as members of a small 
collectivity will mean that they will have to be able to use information to 
provide insights to the work team as well as to intervene when needed in the 
production process. 

Minimum competencies 

At every educational level, existing schools tend to produce a wide range of 
competencies which are functional to production as long as there is a 
substantial hierarchy of skill needs. But, as the organization of production 
shifts to team assembly and a flatter hierarchy, large differences in skill levels 
are dysfunctional. That is, team assembly will require that all members of the 
team have skills and knowledge that are more nearly equal in order to share 
tasks and obtain full participation of all memb'^rs. 

These needs suggest two reforms in educational testing and curriculum. 
First, educational testing will tend to shift from an emphasis on normative 
tests to criterion-based ones. Normative tests represent an attempt to rank 
students on a distribution of performance without joncern for what is good or 
poor performance in an absolute sense.** That is, norm-based tests can " 
indicate who is better or who is worse in a particular domain. They cannot 
indicate whether one meets a particular standatd of performance set out by an 
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externa! criterion. In contrast, criterion-based tests set out particular 
guidelines of performance and measure proficiencies of students according to 
whether they meet those standards. Given the importance of ensuring that 
members of the work teams have the proficiencies to function in all phases of 
their work, it is the latter that is more important. Accordingly, it would 
appear that minimal competency approaches using criterion-based tests will 
become more prominent. 

In a related way, a curriculum based upon mastery learning approaches is 
likely to rise in importance (Block, 1971 and 1974; Bloom, 1976). Mastery 
learning begins with the assumption that all students can meet minimal 
proficiencies if given the appropriate instruction and adequate time to meet 
those standards. The educational challenge underlying mastery learning is to 
organize the curriculum and instruction to bring all students up to mastery 
levels-as measured by criterion-based tests-in all the relevant skill domains. 
Mastery learn*, j is not a dominant medium of instruction under a school 
organization which is predicated upon producing educational outcomes that 
are highly unequal and that rank students according to who is best rather than 
what is known. It would, however, seem to correspond more closely to 
producing the skills needed by work teams. 



Peer training 

Finally, under the team assembly approach, workers would be trained by 
fellow workers as new members were added to the teams. In this sense, all 
workers will have to have the capabilities of training their peers on the various 
tasks that the team performs. Under the more traditional forms of work, 
training is generally relegated to a few specialists or supervisors who are given 
responsibilities for initiating new workers into their roles. Likewise, in 
existing schools the instruction is the delegated responsibility of teachers and 
other instructional personnel. 

The widespread shift to team production is likely to stimulate a much 
greater emphasis on peer tutoring in the schools.*^ While there have been 
many demonstrations and experiments with students-teaching-students, the 
practice is not widespread in education (Ehly and Larsen, 1980; Newmark, 
1976; Verduin, Miller and Grees, 1977). Those experiments have shown that 
peer tutoring improves the performance and sense of efficacy of the tutor as 
well as the perforsnance of the tutee (Allen, 1976). Thus, there appear to be 
significant educational pay-offs, in themselves, from this approach. But, even 
more important, a proliferation of peer tutoring in the schools will make every 
individual both a teacher and a learner. This is a central premise of the team 
approach, and it is also a more general feature of a democratic organization. 
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SUMMARY 

The preparation of workers for organizational democracy must take place at 
many levels. These include the family, media* trade unions, schools and, of 
course, the productive enterprise itself. However, the role that must be 
delegated to schools, if such changes in productive organization were to arise, 
must be considered one of the most crucial. Historical analysis suggests thai 
the lack of greater democracy in school organization is not attributable to a 
poverty of ideas as much as to a lack of movement in the productive sector 
itself to embrace democratic forms. If there is a signal move among work 
organizations to adopt greater democratic processes in their operations, it is 
likely that parallel changes will ultimately pervade the schools. 

To the degree that such possibilities exist at present, they would seem to be 
driven by the productivity crisis of the 1970s and 198()s, a dilemma that 
derives at least partially from the lack of fit of the new and over-educated 
worker. Firms are likely to try to obtain greater commitment and work effort 
from the *new* worker through an emphasis on participation in small groups 
that take responsibility for producing a sub*assembly or other component part 
of the product. There exist a wide range of educational reforms that have 
been tried and developed in some detail, but that have not seen widespread 
adoption in the schools because of the lack of demand for such reforms in the 
past. This paper asserts that future events may make such reforms highly 
functional. 



NOTES 

1. A more comprehensive exposition of the history that underlies this treat' is 
found in Bowles and Gintis (1976). A fuller treatment of the ccn^ .wal 
integration is found in Carnoy and Levin (forthcoming): Lcmpert ( 1981 ): and Levin 
(1980b). Specific details on the relation between workplace changes and 
educatfonal changes are reflected in the dialectial model as prcsciited in Carnoy and 
Levin (forthcoming) and Levin (1980b). 

2. Although it is commonly thought that it is the skills that are learned by students as 
reflected in standardized (est scores that determine their fortunes in the labour 
forcc-thc concept of a mcritocracy-tbc relation between test scores and earnings 
is remarkably trivial. For cxamph, major studies of the determinants of earnings 
in the US have found that an increase of one standard deviation in test scores (a 
shift from the fiftieth to the eighty-fourth percentile) would increase earnings by 
about three per cent. In contrast, a standard deviation in educational attainment 
(test scores being held constant) would increase earnings about 25 per cent. Sec 
H. Gintis (1971); H. Levin (1978b): R. Meyer and D. Wise (1980): and K. Young 
and D. Jamison (1974), 

3. For evidence of differences by sex and social class for Western Europe sec Levin 
(1976): for black-white differences in the US, Levin (1979): and for social class 
difference.^; in the UK, Halsey. Heath and Ridge (1980). 
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4. Increasingly there l^; ';vidence ihat the educational process is under ccnitoi o; 
'new* curricula that set out mandated activities for teachers and students \u fine 
detail, leaving little autonomy for either group as described in Apple. 1981. A 
more general analysis of the system of social control and its origins and logic as it 
affects teacher practice is found in L^vin (1980a). 

5. The phenomenon of over-education has not been equally prominent in all 
countries. For example, in the Federal Republic of Germany, it was estimated 
that in the near future only one university graduate out of three will be able to 
obtain a job commensurate with his or her training. In contrast, the UK has not 
experienced a sharp increase in educated labour relative to available positions. 
Other Western European countries, the US and Japan seem to be cxf>eriencing 
serious problems in absorbing an expanding pool of university graduates. For 
discussions see Drucker (1978): Federal Uibour Office. Federal Republic of 
Germany (1976); Herzlich (1976); Lcvy-Garboua (1975): and Rumberger (1981). 
With respect to the absorption capacity of the economy for educated labour« this 
will depend upon how employment decisions arc made by the state and by the 
private sector. Since individual firms expand employment only wher it is 

. consistent with increasing profits or share* of markets, it is clear that only under 
very limi;:d circumstances will the aggregation of individual decisions of tirms be 
consistent with full employment of an expanding educated labour ^ ''cc. With 
resp\*ct to state expansion of employment, this is extremely problr at times 
of economic duresr and fiscal crisis of the state. The overall limits } .^.tissed in 
Levin (1976. pp. 162-4). 

6. For a more detailed analysis, sec Levin (1980*^. pp. 1^7-66). 

7. This seems to he the underlying motiv.\tion for the well-known US government 
report on Work in America. See US Department of Her.lth. Education and 
Welfare (1973). 

8. The details of Joseph Ncef arc taken from Lockwood (1971. ch. XX). 

9. Further, the trade unions and political parties also have an imp^jrtant cduc.uional 
role to play. For a trade union educational programme on industrial democracy, 
sec Turner and Count (1981). The role of a revolutionary p^^'l/ and worker 
councils at the plant level in a democratic transformation 0/ the workplace is 
discussed in Carnoy (1981). Also see the discussion by Schuller (198i) on the 
nature of discourse and its educational implications with regard to industrial 
democracy. Gamson and Levin (1980) address issues of worker socialization in 
worker co-operatives. 

10. The information on SaabATrollhattan is taken from Logue (1981). 

1 L For a discussion of these issues, see US Department of Health. Education and 
Welfare (1979). 

12. The reader may be struck by the similarity between peer tutoring and the 
Lancasterian monitorial approach. However, the differences are even more 
substantial than the similarities* In the Lancasterian setting, peer training was 
• hierarchial and highly structured, with each monitor being held responsible for 
particular lessons which were given repeatedly to successive groups of children. 
The emphasis was on rote learning within a rigid curriculum and authority 
structure. Peer training in schools that would emulate team assembly would leave 
far greater flexibility to the tutors and their students, and the emphasis would be 
on student colleagues assisting other students in learning a variety of tasks, where 
the tutors would themselves be assisted by other studciits in learning tasks on 
which the former needed assistance. 'V\\c siKial conttAt in which peer training 
takes place is a crucial dimension. 
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2_ 

Exploring linkages between Dewey's 
educational philosophy and industrial 
reorganization 

Arthur G. Wirth 



The paper begins by pointing out that Dewey in his preface to 
Democracy and Education (1916) stated that his goal was to 
show how his philosophy of education was related to 
experimentalist and evolutionary features of science, the growth 
of demoaacy and the need for industrial reorganization. The 
argument is made that Dewey's interest in the linkages between 
education and industrial reorganization has been among the 
least explored features of his work. The paper is organized 
around three topics: (1) an explication of Dewey's discontents 
with American industrialism and education, (2) an analysis of 
Dewey's thesis that science may be viewed as a mode of learning 
and a moral enterprise which may be linked to democratic 
values, (3) an account of how this way of viewing science was 
related to his arguments for a parallel reorganization of industry 
and education to support the values of democratic humanism. 
The paper explores Dewey's contention that the humanist 
potential of science as a model for hMman growth was being 
perverted into 'scientific technique', a tool for the pursuit of 
pecuniary and material gain. Illustrations of the consequences 
for industries and schools are provided. Then I>cwcy'' <nter 
argument of the need for a conjoint re-organization of both 
schools and industries to make them 'good work' places is 
developed. Included are examples of his own efforts along these 
lines in the work of the Dewey Laboratory School at the 
University of Chicago (1896-1904). 



The dominant vocation of all human beings at all times is living 

— intellectual and moral growth. (Dewey, 1916: 362). 
The moral function of . . . [all] institutions is in last analysis 
educative. (Dewey. 1908:405) 
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John Dewey stated in the Preface to Democracy and Education 
(1916) that his goal was to show how his philosophy of education 
was related to the experimentalist and evolutionary features of 
science, the growth of democracy, and the need for industrial 
reorganization. Even though he was forthright about his convic- 
tionr regarding the connections of education, science, democracy 
and industrialism, the linkage he saw between education and 'in- 
dustrial reorganization' has been among the least explored features 
of his work. 

In this paper I shall (1) indicate the nature of Dewey's 
discontents with American industrialism and education.^ (2) point 
to his distinctive view of science as an emergent model of creative 
learning that is linked to values of democratic community, and 
(3) show how his way of thinking about science caused him to hold 
that a basic twentieth century task was to create parallel reorganiza- 
tions of industry and education. 



(A) Dualisms: Social and Intellectual 
as Sources of Repression 

Dewey was sensitive to cultural reproduction in the schools which 
reflected social class and related philosophical dualisms, but he re- 
jected economic determinism. His faith was that forceful analysis 
of the human costs of institutional dualisms combined with action 
through democratic processes could lead us toward a social 
democracy. A distinctive conviction was that by clarifying the 
human possibilities inherent in the values of science, we could iden- 
Hfy a forming ideal of democratic community to guide the 
reconstruction of institutions. 

Lewis Feuer's insightful essay, 'John Dewey and the Back to the 
People Movement in American Thought' shows how the emergence 
of Dewey's social concerns about class divisions in the late eighties 
and nineties left enduring marks on the development of his general 
philosophy (Feuer, 1959). 

Dewey came to Chicago from the University of Michigan in 
1894, during the administration of the reform governor, John P. 
Altgeld, when Chicago was a center of radical political tuought. 
His departure from Michigan (1894) coincided with the end of an 
abortive effort to start a new kind of newspaper. The Thought 
News, in collaboration with the journalist Franklin Ford, an ec- 
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centric, syndicalist socialist. The general idea had been to help ad- 
vance a new industrial order to be administered by the emerging 
labor unions. Ideas for guiding the movement in *the interest of all 
classes, the whole' would come from intellectuals, *men of letters', 
such as Dewey, who would awaken the awareness of the American 
people to economic facts by *the socializing of intelligence'. The 
complex plan never got under way. 

When Dewey arrived in Chicago, however, he soon gravitated to 
activities of Jane Addams' Hull House, which was becoming a 
center for those working on 'the side of the underdogs'. Dewey 
joined other intellectuals like Henry Demarest Lloyd and Prince 
Kropctkin in lecturing to the Working People's Social Science 
Club. His encounters with anarchists, single-taxers and socialists 
coincided with his statement in 1894, 'that economic needs and 
struggles have been the determining force in the evolution of a!? in- 
stitutions . . . [is] too important as theory and ... in practice to 
be overlooked.' (Dewey, 1908: 558) 

The publication of Veblen's Theory of the Leisure Class (1899) 
gave Dewey the language for stating the socio-political basis of his 
philosophy. Shortly after reading Veblen, he wrote that 
philosophical dualisms are 'a survival from a dualistic past — from 
a society which was dualistic practically and politically, drawing 
fixed lines between classes, and dualistic intellectually.' (Dewey, 
1908: 567) 'Our culture,' he said, Ms still tainted with an inheritance 
from the period of the aristocratic seclusion of a leisure class — 
leisure meaning relief from participation in the work of a work-a- 
day world.' (Dewey, 1940:48) 

As a philosopher of the back-to-the-people movement, Dewey 
held that social democracy means an abandonment of this dualist 
heritage. 'It means a common heritage, a common work, and a 
common destiny. It is flat hostility to the ethics of modern life to 
suppose that there are two different ends of !ife located on different 
planes; that the few who are educated are to live on a plane of ex- 
clusive and isolated culture, while the many toil below on the level 
of practical endeavor directed at material commodity.' (Dewey, 
1940:48-9) The task he chose for himself was to define the grounds 
for a social and an educational alternative to a class divided society. 
But, as we shall see, he chose to distinguish his analysis from 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy. 

In founding the University of Chicago Laboratory School in 
1896, Dewey created a micro arena in which to conbat dualisms. 
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The school, in addition to being a laboratory for pedagogical in- 
novation, was also dedicated to a philosophy of social democracy 
to counter *the competitive anti-social spirit and dominant 
selfishness in society as it is.' Of the school, Dewey said, *here in- 
dividualism and socialism are one.' (Feuer, 1959: 559) It will be 
useful to explore the thought processes which led Dewey to make 
such a statement as we aim to understand the linkage he saw 
between the reorganization of industry and education. 



(B) Science and Social Reform 

/. A Missed Opportunity 

As we entered the twentieth century, Dewey identified the inven- 
tiven':;ss of science and technology as the underlying source of an 
industrial, corporate, enormously productive economic order. He 
also saw science as an example of the capacity of all humans to tap 
levels of creativity that had been repressed by the social and in- 
tellectual features of feudalism. Science and technology, by lifting 
the ancient curse of scarcity, for the first time could provide a 
realistic opportunity to realize the promise of the democratic vi- 
sion: to open to the people at large the possibility of personal and 
social fulfillment. 

But the facts showed a betrayal of the hope. Dewey came to 
argue that the key to understanding the betrayal lay in realizing that 
the genie of science could point in two directions. Veblen's insights 
helped him see that science could either be turned into a servant of 
the materialist impulses of the leisure classes with competitive 
emulation by the middle and working classes, or, with proper 
analysis, it could be seen as the source of philosophy and practice 
which could serve the values of a social democracy. Dewey 
repeatedly analyzed the nature of the missed opportunity and its 
consequences. 

In his Ethics, Dewey lamented the perversion of science to the 
crass aims of the leisured classes: "... its generic social usefulness 
is limited by consideration of private profit. Applied science works 
powerfully upon society, but not so much as application of science 
as of the mechanism of pecuniary profit, to which science itself is 
subordinated.' (Dewey, 1908: 408) 

On the eve of the depression, in The Public and Its Problems 
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(1927), Dewey stated that a science attached to the greed and power 
motive of the industrial revolution, instead of making a contribu- 
tion to people's ability to control affairs for their own growth, has 
often contributed to the weakening of community and to an in- 
crease of human oppression. It has 'played its part in generating 
enslavement of men, women and children in factories in which they 
are animated machines to tend inanimate machines. It has main- 
tained sordid slums, flurried and discontented careers, grinding 
poverty and luxurious wealth, brutal exploitation of nature and 
man in times of peace, and high explosives and noxious gases in 
times of war.' *Man, a child in understanding of himself, has plac- 
ed in his hands physical tools of incalculable power. He plays with 
them like a child, and whether they work harm or good is largely a 
matter of accident.' (Dewey, 195^: 175) To glorify the idea of 
'pure* science under such conditions, Dewey said, is an escapist ra- 
tionalization. 

In Individualbm Old and New, Dewey spoke about a value 
cleavage in Americgji life. The democratic theory teaches that self- 
respecting people can design machines for their own humane and 
moral purposes, arid religious teachings frown on a creed of self- 
indulgence. But, 'anthropologically speaking we are living in a 
money culture', where worth is measured by ability to get ahead 
materially in a competitive race which pits all against all (1%2: 9) 

The corrosive effects of materialism were being felt in all in- 
stitutions including the schools. The aim of schooling, said Dewey, 
was being narrowed to 'getting on' in the world with growing 
pressure to teach utilitarian skills of making a living to suit the 
hierarchical skill needs of industry. Furthermore, the new 'science 
of education', co-opted by an industrial philosophy of social effi- 
ciency, was reducing learning to the measurable content of 'expert 
designed tests'. 'The school, like other agencies has been laid hold 
of by strong minorities and used to subserve their own ends.' 
(Dewey, 1908:406). 

Thus Dewey was identifying the predatory compulsions of 
Veblen's 'leisured class' and its corrosive influences in the culture 
at large as the source of the failure to realize the democratic pro- 
mise. Dewey responded by assuming the obligation of 
demonstrating that the perversion of science was not inherent in 
science itself. On the contrary, science, when properly understood, 
could be seen as an ally of democratic humanism. 
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2. 'Scientific Temper ' as Informing Image 
of .Democratic Humanism 

Our disillusionment with science is now so deep that we can scarce- 
ly consider Dewey's thesis that a more fundamental meaning of 
science transcendc its technical aspects: that science may be seen as 
a moral ideal and a liberating form of social relationships. Never- 
theless, his position regarding the reorganization oi industry and 
education makes no sense unless we face this distinctive feature of 
his philosophy. 

It is useful to recognize that Dewey referred to science in the 
broad sense, as 'the scientiHc temper' — a general mode of inquiry 
and learning; while he used the term 'scientific technique* for 
science in its functionings in specific disciplines and in 
technological applications (Dewey, 1946: 170-75). 

In its broad sense, Dewey saw the evolutionary emergence of 
man's capacity to do science as exemplifying our most effective 
mode of learning to date. As a tool of inquiry, 'the scientific 
temper' denionstrates the creative potential in all persons. It ex- 
emplifies our capacity to free our intelligence; to extend our percep- 
tions of the world and our condition. It demonstrates, as method, 
that mind is not an entity, but a form of acting in the world. It 
shows our capacity to get in touch with confused, problematic, un- 
satisfying situations and to create ideas as plans of action that can 
be tested, tried and evaluated as instruments for effecting change. 

Dewey was blunt in holding that science's demonstration of the 
human capacity for on-going learning set for us our central moral 
obligation: ' ... the dominant vocation of all human beings at all 
times is living — intellectual and moral growth' (Dewey, 1916: 
362), 'the moral function of . . . {all] institutions is in last analysis 
educative.' (Dewey, 1908: 405) Beyond that, Dewey argued that 
science revealed to us the kind of collaborative relations required to 
support our capacity for creative learning — and these coincided 
with values of democratic community. 

Dewey saw the social relations represented in science as suppor- 
ting the pri^gry human needs for individuality and community. In 
Lewis Feucr i words, 'He was the first philosopher who dared to 
read democracy into the ultimate nature of things and social reform 
into the meaning of knowledge.' (Feuer, 1959: 568) By looking at 
science as an evolutionary development in human experience, it 
could be seen as providing an organic union between the needs of 
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freedom and individuality, and collective authority and communi- 
ty. 'Science has made its way by releasing ... the elements of 
variation, of invention and innovation, of novel creation in in- 
dividuals . . . who freed themselves from the bonds of tradition.' 
But while honoring the freedom of individual inquirers, the war- 
ranty or authority of scientific findings is based upon collective ac- 
tivity, cooperatively organized. *The contribution the scientific in- 
quirer makes is collectively tested and developed and, in the 
measure that it is cooperatively confirmed, becomes a part of the 
common fund of the intellectual commonwealth.' (Dewey, 1939: 
358) The inquiry modes of scientific learning depend on critical, 
collaborative community. 

From the evolutionary perspective science demonstrated the 
emerging human capacity to create conditions supportive of 
liberating learning. There was fit with democratic values of in- 
dividuality and community. Dewey felt that the opening of 
American society and its departure from European traditions had 
supported a variety of democratic impulses. The question for the 
twentieth century was whether meaningful democratic community 
could be sustairfed or created under corporate, bureaucratic, in- 
dustrial conditions. The test of excellence of a scientific/ 
democratic society, if it could be created, was nothing less than 
whether it would support the learning of all its members in all its in- 
stitutions. 



(C) Festurcs of a Liberating Society: 
Industrial Reorganization 

In The Public and Its Problems, while struggling with twentieth 
century challenges to democracy, Dewey identified two essential re- 
quirements if democracy were to have a ^>ance: (1) the need for 
free and full communication, like that needed by the community of 
science, and; (2) the need to counter emerging depersonalization by 
nurturing the vitality of face-to-face communuy within corporate 
bigness. 

On the first point, Dewey said the needed shift from The Great 
Society to a Great Community can begin to happen only when *a 
subtle, delicate, vivid and responsive art of communication' will 
take the place of manipulative public relations, to provide the 
public with a sense of the full consequences of associated activity. 
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Only then can democracy come into its own because 'democracy is 
a name for a life of free and enriching communion.' (Dewey, 1954: 
184) 

His second point underscored his conviction that 'democracy is 
more than a form of government, it is primarily a mode of 
associated living, of conjoint communicated living." (Dewey, 1916: 
100) This way of reaching for the core of democracy as social rather 
than political helps explain his two essential criteria of democratic 
community: 'How numerous and varied are the interests [or goals] 
which are consciously shared? How full and free is the interplay 
with other forms of association?'^ (Dewey, 1916: %) The two are il- 
lustrated, said Dewey, in the good family where all participate in a 
variety of intellectual, aesthetic and material interests, where the 
progress of one is seen as enriching the experience of the others, 
and where the limitations of parochialism are overcome by free in- 
teractions with a variety of external groups with alternative 
perspectives. These criteria set forth the conditions supportive of 
on-going learning or 'the riconstruction of experience'. They are 
congruent with the social relations of a scientific community when 
it honors the canons of its practice. If, in reality, scientists cling to 
discredited paradigms or engage in petty rivalries, they simply are 
betraying the conditions required to do science — to be effective 
learners. The underlying 'inherent promise' of the movement of 
science, said Dewey, 'looks forward to a time when a!I individuals 
may share in the discoveries and thoughts of others, to the libera- 
tion and enrichment of their own experience.' (Dewey, 1962: 154 

But Dewey pushed for a special emphasis, basic to the practical 
re-formation of institutions in an age of corporatism: 'In its 
deepest and richest sense a community must always remain a matter 
of face-to-face intercourse.' It is conceivable, he said, to imagine 
the possibility of The Great Community marked by free and full in- 
tercommunication replacing the deceptions of The Great Society. 
That is indispensable, said Dewey, but it is inadequate, for it can 
never substitute for the qualities of face-to-face community. 
Ultimately institutions of the larger society must be judged by 
whether they have met their responsibility for 'enriching the ex- 
perience of local associations.' In fact, the source of much of the 
instability and disintegration that mark twentiefh century living 
comes from the invasion and weakening of primary human com- 
munities. 'There is no substitute for the vitality and depth of close 
and direct intercourse and attachment.' (Dewey, 1954: 21 1) 
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The forces against restoration of community are forbiddingly 
large, e.g., -corporate aggregated wealth, and the growth of giant 
hierarchically structured bureaucracies. But, Dewey said, we 
should not underestimate the depth of the need, which is reflected 
in the mania for superficial excitement and the 'frantic search for 
something to fill the void.' Inner calm and order *can be found only 
in the vital, steady and deep relationships which are present only in 
immediate community. (Dewey, 1954: 214) 

In the final analysis, institutions like industries and schools can- 
not become *good work' places until they support the powers of 
persons to learn and communicate at the work site itself. That 
means having the chance to be engaged in authentic interpersonal 
relations. It requires taking seriously the need to create smallness 
within bigness. 

The fmal actuality Is accomplished in f&ce*to-face relationships by means of 
direct give &nd take. Logic in its fuinilmcnt recurs to the primitive sense of the 
word: dialogue. Ideas which are not communicated* shared, and reborn in ex- 
pression are but soliloquy, and soliloquy is but broken and imperfect thought. 
(Dewey. 1954: 218) 

With Dewey's insistence ou the core of democracy as social 
democracy — 'conjoint communicated living* — it is not surprising 
to find that he gave the experience of dialogue & central role in 
human liberation. There are different nuances in the uses of 
dialogue by Dewey and Paulo Freire but the importance they both 
attached to the concept helps explain why both men resisted accep- 
ting any specific political forms as adequate in themselves. Specific 
political or economic practices always had to be weighed as means. 
In Dewey's case, tiie moral test always must be, do the means sup- 
port authentic, supportive, liberating communication? Do the 
means help all people get in touch with their powers for creative 
learning, and for expeiiencing the twin needs for individuality and 
community? Attempts to reduce democracy to simplistic forms of 
Met everyone vote on everything', or 'state ownership* cfin impede 
the primary moral obligations as many doctrinaire 'progressive* 
leachers and other social ideologues learned to their sorrow. 

With this conception of science/democracy as furnishing the 
moral directive, we may turn to the implications Dewey drew for 
industrial and educaHonal reorganization. 

In attempting to understand why life in industrial society wa 
disappointing, Dev/ey resorted to his favorite genetic method, c. 
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the way to get insight into any complex phenomenon *is to trace the 
process of its making — then follow it through the successive stages 
of its growth/ (Dewey, 1916: 251) Followirtg this method, Dewey 
reviewed the fact that modern science and the philosophy of 
economic liberalism had been partners in attacking the oppressive 
restrictions of feudalism, i.e., its entrenched orders of economic 
and political privilege, and its dogmatic authoritarian restrictions 
on inquiry. The conjoint victory of the iwo was .spoiled, however, 
when the collaborative inquiry values of science were co-opted by 
the seif-serving values of capitalism. While essentially a critic of the 
corr-isivc effects of laissez-faire philosophy on industrial life, 
Dewey in his genetic analysis also chose to weigh the virtues as well 
as the defects of its doctrine of 'freedom'. 

Dewey argued that ideas for institutional re-design had to work 
from the premise that the reai issue is not to demarcate separate 
spheres for 'authority and freedom* as laissez-faire philosophy did 
by championing unlimited economic freedom and minimal public 
authority but to effect an organic connection 'between conservative 
factors in the very make-up of individuals* — factors which pro- 
vide strength derived from enduring custom and tradition, and 
liberating factors deriving from 'the variable and innovating !ac- 
tors in the constitution of individuals.* The necessity for harmoniz- 
ing the two 'is inherent in, or part of, the very texture of life.' 
(Dewey, 1939: 347) 

Weighing literalism from this perspective, Dewey held that 
liberalism's assertion of th*; value of the variable tendencies of 
human beings — 'ihor^ that mark off one person from another and 
that are expressed in initiative, invention, and energetic enterprise 
— is something that sliould be permanently embodied in any future 
social order.' And, yet, he declared it is also clear that liberalism 
had run its sociaiiy justified course. The positive values of 
liberalism had been perverted so that in Carlyle's terms all had been 
reduced to a 'ca$h nexus*. By now it. was, in fact, 'engaged in justi- 
fying the activities of a new form of concentrated power — the 
economic which ... has consistently . . * denied effective 
frecdcrn to economically underpowered and underprivileged.* And 
Dewey sddcd, L ha^ now become an organized institution which 
resists all further social change and basic criticism. (Dewey, 1939: 
351-52) 

Liberalism's betrayal of its own principle of freedom of mind 
was due to a fatal flaw. Corporate capitalism, successor to classical 
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economic liberalism, failed to recognize that the industrial develop- 
ment of which it was so proud was primarily the fruit of the collec- 
tive, cooperative intelligence of science and its technological ap- 
plications. (Dewey, 1939: 360-61) Instead of considering whether 
this mode of human relations could be extended more widely, the 
proponents of laissez-faire put the new science 1 j work Mn the in- 
terests of old ends of human exploitation. Historically, feudalism 
was brought down, but capitalism rather than *a social humanism' 
took its place. Production and commerce were carried on as if the 
new science had no moral lesson, but only 'technical lessons as to 
economies in production and utilization of savings in self- 
interest ... It left a void as to man's distinctively human interests 
which go beyond making, saving, and expending money . . .' 
(Dewey, 1916:331) 

Dewey noted that Americans under industrialism had available 
more power over nature and intellectual resources than were 
available to classical Athenians or to the people of the Renaissance. 
Why, he asked, has this collective enrichment not operated more to 
elevate the quality, of our lives? The reason, he said, was that we 
live in a culture where our technique and technology are controlled 
too exclusively by *the notion sedulously cultivated by the class in 
power, that the creative capacities of individuals can be evoked and 
developed only in a struggle for material power.' (Dewey, 1963: 89) 

. . . [Economic] associations are fixed in ways which exclude most of the 
workers in them from taking part in their management. The subordination of the 
enterprises to pecuniary profit reacts to make the workers *hands* only, their 
hearts and brains are not engaged. They execute plans which they do not form, 
and of whose meaning they are ignorant — beyond the fact that these plans make 
profits for others and secure wages for themseivcs. (Dewey, 1963: 13 1-32) 

As long as priority is focused primarily on economic gain rather 
than human dignity, he said, the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of both workers and management will be on«-sidtu and 
warped. 

The alternative, Dewey said, is to know how the power of 
science, industry and technology can be directed toward ^making a 
different sort of world and society' one designed to assure *an 
ordered expression of individual capacity and for the satisfaction 
of the needs of man . . . ' (Dewey, 1963: 188) And where industry 
itself can become an educative and cultural force for those engaged 
in it (Dewey, 1962: 133) Dewey elaborated the point when he said: 
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The ultimate problem of production is the production of human beings. To this 
end, the production of goods is intermediate and auxiliary. It is by this standard 
that the present system stands condemned. *Sccarity* is not the end. Machinery 
and technological improvement are mtans, but again are not the end. Discovery 
of individual needs and capacities is a means to the end, but only a means. The 
means have to be implemented by a social economic system that establishes and 
uses the means for the production of free human beings associating with one 
another on terms of equality. Then and then only will these means be an integral 
part of the end, not frustrated and self*defeating, bringing new evils and 
generating new problems. (Dewey, 1939: 430) 

At the end of the great depression, Dewey supplemented his criti- 
que in Industrialism Old and New with a barebones outline of his 
priorities for 'The Economic Basis of the New Society' (1939): 

1 . Remove debilitating unemployment, with the state as agency of last resort, 
providing *some kind of productive work in which a self-respecting person 
may engage.* 

2. Use the kind of cooperative and administrative intelligence employed in 
wars to attain large social goals, e.g., to attack poverty with its vitiating 
human effects. 

3. Malice better use of society's human power by giving workers a greater voice 
in the control of industry, instead of having them expenence external con- 
trol 'where they have no interest, no insight into what they are doing, and 
no !K>cial outlook upon its consequnijts . . . This means an increasing 
share given to the wage-earner in controlling the conditions of his own ac- 
tivity.' [Again Dewey was echoing a Veblen-type complaint about a dualist 
separation which led machine workers to become mechanized in their 
habits of thought while managers could work with ideas and knowledge.] 

4. Require scientists to acknowledge intellectual responsibilities for the social 
effects of their work. 'Such a science would be at the opposite pole to 
science conceived as merely a means to industrial ends/ It would contribute 
toward building a humane society in which there would 'a demand for a 
science that is humanistic, and not just physical and technical.' Such a 
science would replace, too, the dualism which sees man pitted against 
nature with ' . . . a naturalism which perceives that man with his habits, in- 
stitutions, desires, thoughts, aspirations, ideals, and struggles is within 
nature, an integral part of it* — willing to employ nature as an ally of 
human ideals and goals. (Dewey, 1962: 153) 

Thus Dewey sa'A^ the machine age as a challenge to extend the 
promise of democratic values to the entire population. The solution 
t I crisis in culture he saw as dependent on nurturing creative in- 
dividuality within collaborative community. The search for such 
tensional balance had to be explored experimentally in an open, 
never-finished way. The reader of Dewey waits in vain for a com- 
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mitment to a final economic position. He voted for the Socialist 
Party on several occasions, and was active in a long list of organiza- 
tions on the political left. He was both supporter and critic of New 
Deal reforms. His criticisms of capitalism became more strident in 
the decade of the great depression. He never wavered, however, in 
his insistence on the priority of democratic values, in any 
economic-political program. Dewey noted that his indictment of 
economic liberalism might seem to commit him to support a collec- 
tive planned economy as alternative. But, he said, his argument 
about the twin human needs for freedom and community applied 
here also: * . . . while movements in the direction of collective, 
planned economy may cure evils from which we are now suffering, 
it will in the end go the way of all past attempts at organization of 
authoritative power.' Unless we come up with fresh svays of effec- 
ting ari 'organic condition' of organization and freedom, we are 
doomed to witness the dreary historical replay of oscillation ^ ^m 
one principle to the other that has 'so characteristically marked the 
past.' (Dewey, 1939: 356-57) 

Marxist-oriented scholars have despaired over Dewey's unwill- 
ingness to join the Marxist critique of capitalism. It is argued that 
his unwillingness to accept the centnility of class conflict reduced 
him to an apologist of the status que. But there is nothing surpris- 
ing in Dewey's refusal to move ''^yond a democratic planning 
society which included defense of dvil liberties rooted in the liberal 
tradition. In the 1930s, Marxist-Leninism was insisting on the 
necessity of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Dewey could not 
follow. Dictatorial means cannot be separated from dictatorial 
consequences which destroy the conditions for experimental learn- 
ing and growth. Dewey's fundamental quarrel with Marxist- 
Leninism was with its inadequate resolution of means/ends issues 
(Cork, 1949). 

By the end of the thirties with the potent examples of the 
economic depression in the USA and the powerful surges of 
fascism and stateism in Europe, Dewey said: 

The urgent . . . question ... is whether the needed economic-social 
changes ... can be effected in ways which preserve and develop what was fun- 
damental in earlier liberalism, or whether social control is to be instituted by 
means of coercive governmental control from above in ways which 
destroy ... all that was best conserving in older democratic ideas and ideals: in- 
tellectual and moral freedom; freedom of inquiry and expression; freedom of 
association in work, recreation, and for religious purposes . . . (Dewey, 1939: 
425) 
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(D) Educationid Reconstruction 

If Dewey saw waste in industry, deriving from social dualisms 
which cut working people off from the intellectual underpinning of 
their work, and which kept ihem from exercising their capacities 
for collaborative thought and action, he also saw waste in the 
schools of industriai age children and teachers. School learning was 
isolated from daily experiencf;; conceptual learning was iaoJated 
from the holistic impulses of children to inquire, manipulate, and 
interact socially; 'cost efficiency' compulsions turned learning into 
competitive rivalry for quantitative scores measured by Scientific 
testing\ teachers were reduced to processing packaged content 
designed by remote experts, and administrators, diverted from col- 
laborative communication with staffs, were turned into social con- 
trol agents who 'kept book' on test score results and *noise levels'. 

Philosophically, Dewey fought the dualisms in the nineties in his 
efforts to create an 'experimentalist' alternative to empiricum and 
idealism. His philosophical interests led him to found the 
Laboratory School aimed at creating practice consistent with values 
of social democracy and experimental inquiry. 

In his original 1895 Plan of Organization, he stated that he saw 
the central problem of education as one of ' . . . harmonizing of 
individual traits with social ends and values. Education is a difficult 
process . . . precisely because it is so extremely difficult to achieve 
an effective coordination of the factors which proceed 
from ... the psychological constitution of human beings with the 
demands and opportunities of the social environment.' (Dewey, 
1895) 

His comments on the school reflect his efforts to avoid the 
isolation of 'science £is technique' from its humanizing possibilities, 
and to create a re-enforclng unity between the general methods of 
science and democratic social life. 

In reflecting on the school's approach, Dewey remarked that the 
goal was to help students to: 

realize that scientific method is not something purely technical, remote and 
apart, but is the instrumentality of socially controlled development. As their 
studies move on from year to year, the subjects labeled scientific and those label- 
ed soda! and historical are kept in vital unity, so that each side deepens the 
meaningoftheother.(Mayhewand Edwards, 1936:431) 

The democratic process of the school, based on the model of 
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science, emphasized the emergent quality of community. A guiding 
hypothesis was that vthtu individuals are given the leeway to experi- 
ment and to seek out and develop their own powers, then the 
emergent community will have healthy qualities of both spontanei- 
ty and social control . The hope was that when members of the com* 
munity learned to rissess a situation before framing a plan of ac- 
tion, and tc weigh the consequences with regard to its social value, 
then spontaneovs activity would not become disruptive and uncon- 
trolled. 

In 1903, as Dewey prepared to leave Chicago, he pulled together 
ideas for an alternative to the emerging bureaucratic urban school 
system. In 'Democracy In Education' he said that the fundamental 
flaw of the public school system was its failure to recognize that its 
primary educative responsibility lay in Uhe freeing of intelligence* 
of students and teachers. The result was that Uhe teacher has not 
the power of initiation and constructive endeavor which is 
necessary to the fulfilknent of the function of teaching. The learner 
finds conditions antagohistic ... to the development of individual 
mental power and to responsibility for its use.' (Dewey, 1940: 62-3) 
In turning his attention to the experience of teachers and students, 
he contrasted the industrial concept of social efficiency as reflected 
in the dominant school system with the concept of efHciency based 
on the science/democracy ethic he sought for his own school. 

In the work places of industry and in schools influenced by them, 
social control and social efficiency, he said, are concerned with 
subordinating individuals to class authority and to acceptance of 
the status quo. In the economic model, rational division of labor 
reduces jobs to mechanical routines and defines ends in terms of 
material output and dollar return. This reflects 'a depreciatory 
estimate of the masses' as the managing elites assume ^hat the com- 
mon man can be bought off by material rewards. These are said to 
be th$ marks of 'scientific management', but a more perceptive 
view of the moral end of science provides a different image of effi- 
ciency. 

. . . u'timately social efftciency means neither more nor less than capacity to 
share in sive and take of experience. It covers all that makes one's own ex- 
perience more worthwhile to others, and all that enables one to participate more 
richly in the worthwhile experiences of others , . . In the broadest fense, social 
efficiency is nothing less than that sodalization of mind which is activdy con- 
cerned in making experiences more communicable; in breaking down the barrier^ 
of social stratification which make individuals impervious to the interests of 
others. 
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In short, the moral meaning of defensible social efficiency in a 
democracy is when *a social return [is] demanded from all and the 
opportunity for development of distinctive capacities [is] provided 
for all.' (Dewey, 1916: 14M2) 

Dewey then set about identifying features which distinguish 
schools as 'good work' places: the criterion being whether they sup- 
port the freeing of intelligence ibr all who work there. 

Where teachers were concerned, his first attack was on emerging 
bureaucratic centralism which, for example, located authority for 
text selectSn in hands of people outside the system, or which gave 
superintendents the power to appoint experts to dictate subject 
matter and educational methods to a body of passive, recipient 
teachers. These effcrts at reform by scientific experts are by their 
nature doomed to fail, said Dewey. When teachers are denied ac- 
cess to 'their intellectual and spiritual individuality' they can only 
follow the prescriptions of outside experts in a mechanical, 
capricious manner. The prevalence of external dictation only 
perpetuates conditions of inefficiency; lack of interest; and inabili- 
ty to assume self direction; and works to retain incomoetents 
because the best minds will not 'submit to conditions which no self- 
respecting intelligence likes to put up with.' (Dewey, 1940: 64-68) 

The only lasting remedy is for work design that gives all oppor- 
tunity for 'free and full play of their own vigor'; that permits every 
member of the school system 'from the first grade teacher to the 
principal of the high school some share in the exercise of educa- 
tional power.' 

All oihcf reforms arc conditioned upon reform in the quality and character of 
those who engage in the teaching profession. Just because education is the most 
personal, the most intimate of all human affairs there, more than anywhere else, 
the sole uliimate reliance and final source of power are in the training character, 
and intelligence of the individual {teacher] ... But long as school organiza* 
tion... tends to repel all 'fiose of independent force, of intellectual ability, or 
tends to hampei them in their work.. , so long all other reforms are com- 
promised at their start . . . (Dewey, 1940:68) 

There is evidence that the Dev/ey School made moves in that 
direction. The teacher historians of th^ school reported that 
'association and exchange among teachers was our substitute for 
what is called supervision, critic teaching, and technical iiaining.' 
{Morros, 1978: 39) The lure of the values of the school is il- 
lustrated, too, by the decision of Ella Flagg Young, a vigorous 
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educational statesperson of her time. She resigned her position as 
Assistant Superintendent of Chicago Schools as a protest against 
the policies of a superintendent who proposed to reduce 'school 
work to the lines of a business corporation' and to make 'mere 
tools and clerks of the teachers'. She joined the Laboratory School 
where she collaborated with Dewey on six monographs in educa- 
tion. 

The undemocratic suppression of the individuality of teachers, 
Dewey said, is linked to a suppression of the intelligence of 
students. The limiting of mind to mastery of ready*made material is 
a violation of o principle of moral self-directing individuality. 
Dewey warned, however, that statements like that, often lead lo 
misguided swings to exaggerated 'freedom'. Educators need to 
know that the heart of educational reform lies in securing the 
degree of freedom and social direction necessary to support the 
freeing of intelligence. For an understanding of what 'freedom as 
freeing of intelligence' means, Dewey once again turned to the 
work of scientiHc investigators as the instructive model. 'In that 
freed activity of mind which we term "science" there is always a 
certain problem which focuses effort, controls the collecting of 
facts and oDservations, and the calling into play of imagination as a 
source of fertile suggestions for formulating possible solu- 
tions . . . (Dewey, 1940: 70) Ongoing experiences of thinking and 
acting are accompanied by reflections on their meanings which 
leads to the reconstruction of experience — the seeing of new mean- 
ing which can lead to further ideas and tries. This way of defining 
education, Dewey said, does not depend on expert engineering of 
instruction, but on creating conditions which make it necessary for 
students to take an active share in building questions and par- 
ticipating in means for resolving them. 

A distinctive attempt to move learning in this direction in 
Dewey's elementary school was the use of 'the occupations' such as 
weaving, gardening, cooking and construction as centers around 
which study in the physical sciences, mathematics, history, 
geography, humanities and the arts could be integrated. 

The main function of the occupations, said Dewey, should be 
Hrst to give children examples of the types of processes m&n utilize 
to create the primal necessities of life; second, to reveal how 
changes in techniques have enabled men to advance from primitive 
to civilized stages; and Hnally, to provide opportunities for children 
to feel a sense of personal involvement, to engage in manipulative 
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and expressive, as well as mental activities, and to grow in social in- 
sight. Through historical study, students can sec the pervasive in- 
fluence of modes of production on all other phases of life including 
social class and other dualisms, and they can perceive the revolu- 
tionary changes wrought by science and technology. (Wirth, 1972: 
189-92) 

He tried to link his ideas for the pedagogical uses of the occupa- 
tions to the missed opportunity of industry to use the scientific- 
technological base of new industrial processes to create a 'social 
humanism*. Industry, said Dewey, has become technological, bas- 
ed on discoveries in mathematics and the physical sciences. As 
such, industrial occupations have infinitely greater intellectual and 
cultural potential than ever before. But unless workers come to 
learn th:t scientific and social meanings of their work they in- 
evitably sink to the role of appendages to the machines they 
opcrat'j. The intellectual possibilities of industry have multiplied 
but actual industrial conditions have made work less educative for 
the masses than in pre-industrial times. Dewey concluded, that 
under these conditions: *Thc burden of realizing the intellectual 
possibilities inhering in work is thus thrown back on the school. 
(Sec Wirth, 1968: Chapter 9, **Thc Occupations") 

The schools, however^ instead of seizing the opportunities, tend- 
ed to introduce a narrow vocational training aimed at teaching 
specific saleable skills. In a passage in Democracy and Education, 
Dewey indicated how the schools missed an opportunity for fulfill- 
ing their primary obligation of freeing intelligence by failing to 
make educative use of *the occupations'. 

Both practically and philoiophtcally the key to the present educational situation 
lies in a gradual reconstruction of school materials and methods so as to utilize 
various forms of occupations typifying social callings^ and to bring out their in- 
^^llectual and moral content, . . . This educational recognization cannot be ac- 
complished by merely trying to give a technical preparation for industries and 
professions as they now operate^ much less by reproducing industrial conditions 
in the school. The problem u not that of making the Khools an adjunct to 
manufacture and commerce* but of utilizinc the factors of industry to make 
school life more activCr more full of immediate meanings more connected with 
out-of-school experience. The problem is not easy of solution. There is a stan- 
ding danger that cducaticn will perpetrate the older traditions for a sdect fcw» 
and effect iu adjustment to the new economic conditions »ucre or less on the 
basis of acquiescence in the untransformed . . . unsoda^hed phases of our 
defective industrr^l regime. Put in concrete terms» there is danger thiU vocational 
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cducAtion will be interpreted in theory and practice as trade education; as <i 
means of securing technical efficiency in specialized future pursuits . . . 
Education would th6i become an instrun>ent of perpetuating unchanged the ex- 
isting industrial order of society, ins^tad of operating as a means of its 
transformation. (Dewey, 1916: 369*70) 



SuniMary 

I have explored Dewey's idea that we need a parallel reorganization 
of industry and education to ^ealize the values of democracy in an 
era of science and technology. This position is rooted in aspects of 
his general philosophy. As we entered the twentieth century, Dewey 
argued that the issue was whether we would conceive science as a 
technicd phenomenon to be put at the service of mindless material 
gain: this would be reflected in industrial and educational ar- 
rangements which would reflect clas^; and intellectual dualisms — 
dualisms which separated people into technical elites and passive 
consumers. Or, whether we would see science intrinsically as a 
mode of learning — a mode of inquiry, problem solving, 
reconstructmg of ' experience including reflection on value choices 
which could be open to all persons — and which encompasses basic 
human needs for individua'Jty and collaborative community. The 
moral obligation of a democratic society becomes then to reject the 
shallow and destructive lure of an economic philosophy committed 
only to MORE — and to reconstruct itself so that it supports the 
on-going learning of all its members in all its institutions. The kind 
of efficiency in which a democracy' can put its final trust to meet 
pervasive, rapid change is one in which 'a £X>cial return is demanded 
from all and opportunity for development of distinctive capacities 
is provided for all.' (Dewey, 1916: 14M2) 



Notes 



1. Professor J. Burnett (1990) has underscored ;he significance of Dewey's em- 
phasis on democracy as social rather thin political in 'John Dewey and the Ploys of 
RevistonJsmV 
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Market versus mandator: Control 
structure and strategies for change in 
school organizations. 

Gunnar Berg 

Abstract: Berg, G. 1984. Market versus Mandator. Control Structure and 
Strategies ior Change in School Organizations. Scandinavian Journa! of Educa- 
tional Research 28, 49-70. An organization's activities are a function of the 
external control originating in its environment and the internal control regulating 
the interaction of its various component parts. In other words, an organization is 
shaped by its external and internal control structures. The nature of this control 
varies from one organization to another, the character of the control structure 
being dependent on the tasks or functions the organization is ihere to perform. 
It is argued that the type of control structure existing determines (a) what 
theoretical model has the greatest explanatory value in an analysis of phenomena 
occurring in a specific organization, and (b) what strategy for change corresponds 
to the control structure in (question. 

Gunnar Berg, Lecturer, Department of Education, University of Uppsala, Sweden, 
Address: R O, Box 2109, S'750 02 Uppsala. 



Introduction 

This article consists of tw^ parts. The first is devoted to an introductory 
discussion of the connection between type of control structure for a school 
system and the type of strategy for change that may be chosen. This 
section concludes with a concrete illustration from the US. The Swedish 
school system is more mandator controlled than market controlled. The 
type of change strategy which best corresponds to the former is tiie 
DO model (presented in Wallin & Berg 1983 and Bei^ ; Wallin 1983). 
The second part of this article gives a description of a t.aining program 
which is to be implemented in Sweden during a four-year period. It is 
designed for civil servants in state school administration and is based on 
the DO model. 
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Market Control, Systems Theory, and Organization 
Development (OD) 

A manufacturing company is ultimately governed by the market in which 
its operations are located. In order to survive, it must be able quickly to 
raognize signals indicating changes in the market forces affecting it. In 
oilier word.s a company has to evolve as great an ability to adapt to its 
market as possible. Tliis in turn presupposes a flexible interna! organiza- 
tion with effective channels of communication and decision-making 
procedures. 

Organizational phenomena within a firm which has a comrol structure 
of this kind can be explained and understood from a systems theory point 
of view. In brief, this involves a view of the organization as a system 
whose technological and social components are in constant interaction. 
Underlying systems theory are such conceptions as adaptation, feedback, 
differentiation, homeostasis, and so on (cf. Gouldner 1961). An organiza- 
tion is viewed as a complex whole which can be divided into a number of 
subsysteuLs all striving to achieve some form of flexible equilibrium 
with one another. A change in one subsystem causes some kind of change 
or adjustment in the others (cf. Katz& Kal 1966). 

A model closely allied to the systems way of thinking is that of the 
organic organization, introduced by the two Scotsmen Burns & Stalker 
(1961), which, brielly, entails the following: 

— communications, control and authority in (he organization are 
characterized by networks; 

— internal organiziUion is controlled primarily by a community of 
interest between organization members and the company; 

— company management are co-ordinators rather than traditional 
givers of commands. 

On the basis of the organic systems approach, a change model known 
as OD (organization development) has been evolved. Several different 
definitions of OD have been put forward, basically classifiable according 
to whether they focus on social psychological (Dennis 1969) or socio- 
technical criteria (French & Bell 1978). A social psychological definition 
of OD assumes that changes in the people working in an organization 
result in changes in the organization as a whole A sociotechnical approach 
to OD works on the assumption that both 'human' and ot icr activities 
(administrative, productive, eta) fall within the scope of OD work. In 
practice, the difference between these two views of OD turns out to be 
fairly minimal. One of the pioneers of OD, Wendell French, an advocate 
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of the sociotechnical approach, said in an interview (see Berg & Soder- 
slrom 1983) that OD ultimately has its roots in the social activities of 
organizations* 

Tf) sum up, then, OD as a strategy for change is founded on tae 
organization in question ultimately being controlled by environmental 
market forces and its activities thus being explainable and understandable 
from a systems point of view. 



Control by the ^Mandator', Rationalist Theory, and 
Developing the Organization (DO) 

Not all organizations are firms, nor do they have the same tasks and 
functions as firms. Schools, for instance, are institutions set up by society/ 
the State to perform certain specified tasks. Society or the State can thus 
be regarded as the mandator, or principal {in the sense of the legal relation- 
ship of principal and agent), of the school system <cf. Abrahasnsson 
19V7; Berg & Wallin 1981). Planning is a key concept as far as control of 
surli organizations is concerned. The mandators create the organization 
to achieve certain aims which they consider desirable. Thus the organiza- 
tioil is a 'product of the plar* of an acting subject* (Abrahamsson 1977) 
ratljer than of organically 'naturaP processes. 

The approach embodied in rationalist theory corresponds to this view 
of organizations. Abrahamsson (ibid.) describes it as follows: 



The rationalist approach has two basic characteristics. First, the actions of 
organizations arc seen as difunciton of goals, wliicli are set up by sonic individual 
or group of individuals (the organization's tnandntor). Second, it is assumed thai 
the person or persons who are able to implement the goals on a day*(o day basis 
are capable of carrying out an Inventory of different alternative ways of reaching 
the organization goais» and that the individual is able to choose an adequate means 
for performing the chosen strategy in the most economical fashion ('economy* 
construed broadly). 



A change model founded on this view of organizations is in my opinion 
not compatible with an OD approach, whether of thesocial psychological 
or sociotechnical variety. An attempt to understand and explain the 
day-to-day work of schools must take into account the fact that they arc 
institutions created by society to perform specific tasks. And thus, equally, 
a strategy for change for use in schools has to be compatible with their 
overall control structure. In another context Erik Wallin and myself have 
evolved a change model — we call it the DO model (Wallin & Berg 1983; 
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Fig. I. Market control versus mandator control. 



Berg & Wallin 1983), which is in harmony with the control structure 
governing Swedish schools. The key concepts of this strategy are 
boundaries or limits and knowledge. If schools are to develop in ac- 
cordance with society's educational aims and if it is to be possible, 
moreover, to criticize and question these aims, school staff and other 
interested parties must have a basic knowledge of the foircs defining the 
limits of school activities. What I am referring «o is, first, an understanding 
of the scliool tis a social institution charged v». : often conflicting 
tasks. And, in addition, knowledge relating to curricula as instruments 
of control, to the school as an organization, and to the potential for and 
conditions governing local school development. The above discussion 
can be summarized as in Fig. 1. 

The gist of my argument so far, then, is that OD is a fruitful model of 
change in organizations controlled by market forces, while DO i.s similarly 
serviceable in an organization controlled by its mandator. It wculd appear 
more problematical, however, to use DO in a business enterprise or OD 
in a Swedish school, for example. 



Examples of the Interrelationship B^Vjoen Control 
Structure and Strategy for Change 

Among the most prominent figures in OD in the North American 
education system are Professors Richard Schmuck and Philip Runkel 
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and their colleagues at the University of Oregon. As far as we can 
understand, the Oregon team stand lor a social psychology-oriented 
type of OD (cf. Schmuck & Miles 1975). As was indicated eariier, such an 
approach is based on the conception that changes in human activities 
within an organization have implications for the organization as a whole. 
In line with basic systems ideas, the Oregon group views organizations 
as consisting of a number of subsystems, all of them 'populated* by 
organization members. The relationship between these subsystems is 
characterized by both integration and differeniiation, the degrees of 
which are dependent on the demands placed on the organization by its 
environment. The following quotation suggests what Schmuck and his 
collegues mean by environm. nt. 

School environments in contemporary society are incredibly complex and 
undergoing rapid change all the time. The school that was equipi>ed to serve 
while, middle-class college-bound students five years ago, for example, may now 
find itself with a large propoition of students having very different need" nd 
vclucs. (Schmuck ci al. 1977, p. 10) 

•Environment' thus appears to have basically the same meaning as I 
earlier ascribed to the word 'market'. 

Having interviewed Schmuck (see Berg & Soderstron; 3933) and some 
of his colleagues and read a number of their books and articles, we 
(Magnus Soderstrom and myself; have come to the conclusion that OD 
in the field of education has two main aims: 

— to create a hip,h capacity for self-renewal in schools, this in turn 
presupposing 

— that the subsystems function as efficiently as possible. 

A school with a sound capacity for self-renewal (organizational 
adaptability) exhibits, according to Schmuck et al., such characteristics 
as the following: 

An adaptable organization is continually and consciously solving problems that 
arise either because groups in the organization's environment arc pressing for 
change or because new goals are being established wivhin the organization 
itself. (Schmuck el al. 1977, p. 10) 

A capacity for srlf-renewal thus implir ^hat the organization as a whole 
is *by itself capable of adjusting in resE:>onse to indications of change 
coming from its environment and of passing on these signals to its sub- 
systems as quickly as possible: These signals may then result, for instance, 
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in the present pattern of integration and differentiation among the sub- 
systems being changed. 

The second main f^iyective of OD work in the field of education 
is to make the subsystems — which together constitute the school as an 
organization — ^as efficient as possible. According to the Oregon 
researchers (ibid., pp. 19-20) this requires the subsy<^'ems to be characterized 
by 

— well developed channels of communication 

— clearly stated goals which are familiar to the people who worK in 
the subsystem in question 

— an ability lo handle conflicts that arise 
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— effective meeting procedures 

— a high problem-solving capability 

— a sound ability to make decisions and handle pressure for change. 
1*his discussion can be summed up as in Fig. 2. 

Tlhe idea, then, is that a school with a high capacity for self-renewal will 
recognize pressure for change in its environment, 'environment* here being 
equivalent to the local socio-economic community. Calls for change arc 
transmitted to .the organization's subsystems, which, thanks to their 
efficiency, have the capacity to 'implement' these changes internally. 

Local OD Consultants 

On the initiative of Schmuck, Runkel and their colleagues, what is known 
as an OD cadre has existed at the district level in Eugene since l^'^l. 
Thic; cadre consists of a number of teachers, principals and ^chool 
administrators who have undertaken OD functions in the district's schools 
in line with the ideas described above. The cadre is composed of 
volunteers, who receive no special remuneration for their consultancy 
work. Cadre members only act as consultants in schools other than the 
one -at which they are regularly employed. 

The idea behind the cadre scheme is to create a group of OD con- 
sultants who can be said to be in close touch with their clients in their 
regular jobs, but who are ne\crtheless outsiders. The Oregon team 
explains the thinking behind the cadre as follows: 

First, each part-time specialist becomes a channel of communication between the 
cadre and the subsyf.teni in which he or she nok s a regular job. Second, each 
specialist becomes a source of support and expertise '"or other cadre menibcri who 
arc wo.-king with a group of which the specialist is regularly a part. Third, when 
they consult in subsystems to which they do not regularly belong, cadre members 
arc in effect outsiders, which has the result that their perspective on the clients 
situation can be relatively unbiased. (Schmuek et al., p. 527) 

What, then, are the functions of cad/e members? Here are a few examples: 

— to help the school concerned to solve coTimunication problems 
of various kinds 

— to i.ssist in formulating school goals 

— to tackle ar )lve conflicts 

— to solve problems in a systematic fashion, etc 

Tliese 'peer-consultants* can only perform such functions if they carry 
out their consulting roles with strict neutrality. They should not, in other 
words, take sides with any particular party, but concentrate on solving 
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in an impartial manner the problems defined by their clients. The purpose 
of the enterprise is to create within the 'client schoor a structure which 
promotes its capacity for self-renewal 

The cadre can be characterized as a service organization whose job 
is to increase the efficienc/ of subsystems of schools with a view to 
improving tlie schools' self-renewing capability What constitutes in- 
efficiency, or, to put it in different terms, what constitutes the 'problems', 
is defined Mnside* the client schools themselves. The peer-consultant 
thus operates on terms laid down by the school in question itself, terms 
influenced to a greater or lesser extent by pressure from its environment. 
As a result, there is generally a high degree of readiness for various OD 
interventions at the client school concerned. Clients, moreover, are 
aware in broad outline of what steps the peer-consultant will take to deal 
with the problem which has arisen (e.g. provide training in meeting 
techniques of various kinds so as to improve communications at staff 
meetings). As has just been pointed out, the OD philosophy of the 
Oregon team includes, as a precondition of the peer-consultant's work, 
the ethical principle that he or she should behave in an impartial manner 
towards the various groups in the client school. Of course this neutrality 
has its limits, in that the consultant nc^ds to be neutral primarily in 
rcJ'^tion to the various groups wUhin the school. 

1 \e work of t..e peer-consultant can be summed up as u lows: 

1) The consultant is engaged by the client school to solve specHc 
problems. These problems have been defined by the school itself, 
and have arisen more or less under the infiuence of the school's 
environment. 

2) The consultant works according to the following principles: 

— the subsystem in which the problem has arisen is identified; 

— appropriate measures to solve the problem a^i implemented; 

— as a result the subsystem becomes 'more efficient'; 

— which in turn leads to an improvement in the self-renewing 
capacity of the school, Le: the school becomes better able to 
adapt speedily in response to internal and external demands for 
change. 

3) Central to the peer-consultant's working strategy are a high degree of 
readiness in the client school and personal neutrality. A high degree 
of readiness arises from the fact that the problem is defined 'from 
within', and the consultant's neutrality is a prior condition of his 
authority in the client school. 



Problems Facing OD Work in Eugene 

On a visit to Eugene (see Berg & Soderstrom 1983) we were informed that 
a district curriculum which had recently been adopted by the school board 
changed the control structure of the community's education system. The 
curriculum, known as Middle School Guidelines, comprises grades 6, 7 
and 8, \Jt the final grade of clemeutary school and the first two of junior 
high school. These guidelines consist of both outline class schedules (time- 
tables) for each grade and more general formulations of educational 
ideology, calling for changes in traditional school activities. Among other 
things, the changes are intended to ease the transition from elementary 
school, where the teaching of each class is mainly the responsibility of one 
teacher, tc junior high school, with its subject teacher system. To make 
the transition as smooth as possible it is, according to the guidelines, 
necessary for teachers to cooperate more closely between and within the 
two types of school. In addition, there must be less rigid boundaries 
between the different subjects at junior high school. 

The new curriculum has cleariy given rise to some protest on the 
part of the teaching profession in the district, who to all appearances 
have an entirely traditional view of their jobs — that is, they are 
'lone woK<is' and subject specialirts. They wonder wh*' school 
activities which have previously been successful should be chanj/ed. 

Where does the OD cadre fit in here? After all, an OD consultant is 
supposed to be neutral and work on the basis of the client school's wishes. 
Is it possible or reasonable for the consultant to violate these basic 
principles and concentrate his efforts on promoting school change in 
line with the aims expressed in a curriculum? We put this question to 
a member of iht cadre and were given the following answer: 



ll*s a real dilemma for cadre people, because it's not ihe way they see themselves 
functioning most effectively ... Whal people in the cadre ordinarily would like 
to do is to be a process consultant, not a content consultant ... People are trying 
to be vejy careful not to get cornered into being the school district's 'hired gun'. 



According to the cadre philosophy, our informant went on, school 
administrators are responsible for matters o^ content, leaving c^dre 
members to continue to perform their more social psychological roles 
as 'process consultants'. Consequently colloboration between school 
and consultant might function as follows: the principal may set up staff 
committees whose task is to suggest how the new guidelines can be 
imphmented in the school, consultants can then come in, say, improve 
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Fig. 3. Conirol over ihc school by its mandator. 

communications in ih e commillees and between thw.n and the staff 
as a whole. The job of the cor sultanl is thus to create efsectivc channels 
for information and decision-making, while not beini» directly involved 
with the content of school programs. The cadre will thus re;;iain a 
service organization which turns out when school staff need help in 
.certain clearly defined situations. 
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It would, our interviewee agreed, be possible of course to create a nc^v 
iypp of consultant, one of a more ^ideological' kind, with the job of 
helping to implement the content of the new guidelines. However, it would 
nolbe realistic to expect present cadre members to assume such a function, 
since one of the main reasons why people volunteered to join the cadre 
wa^ that they wished to develop their own skills in the areas in which 
thexadre has so far functioned. 

The inclusion of the new guidelines, the consequences of which an? 
briefly described abov^ results in an amended figure (Mg. 3). 

The introduction of Middle School Guidelines entails a new control 
strategy in the education system of Eugene. Control over schools is, 
following the adoption of these guidelines, no longer the internal concern 
of schools and their immediate environments. Criteria for deciding 
what school activities are acceptable have in other words been moved 
outside individual schools. Members of staff protest against this new 
control strategy, and are at a loss to understand why procedures which 
work well need to be changed. We take this to mean that schools are 
working well in terms of the old market control model, based on the 
adaptation of schools to their socio-economic environments. In the 
systems sense they can thus be said to be in equilibrium. 

Measured against the criteria of the curriculum — that is, criteria 
laid down outside the immediate domain of individual schools — school 
activities are, however, clearly less successful. In other words, problems 
can no longer be defined in terms of interaction between school and 
neighborhood (market), but in terms of the discrepancy between the aims 
embodied in the curriculum (i.e. those of the mandator of the sc'iool 
system) and actual day-to-day school activities. 

The cadre of OD consultants appears to be placed in an awkward 
position by the new curriculum. Their knowledge base comprises various 
OD techniques which depend for their usefulness on a high level of 
readiness for OD interventions on the part of clients. This readiness is 
dependent on the problem, which the consultants have been called in to 
help solve, being one of major concern to the clients — i.e. clients must 
have defined the problem themselves, ^f pressure for change is brought 
to bear forcibly from without, this readiness will presumably be con- 
siderably reduced and one of the mai;.stays of the OD consultant's work 
thus removed. 

The informant quoted abo^e gave an example of how an OD con- 
sultant could assis£ in efforts to implement the new guicMines, assuming 
responsibility for the pior technical aspects of the process. This is of 
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course quite possible, but the fact remains that the problem has been 
defined outside the organization and readiness for change is thus limited. 

An additional probL arising if a consultant of the kind I have 
described is to be engaged in a development project instigated by a 
curriculum, with the task of trying to influence the development of a 
school in line with curriculum objectives, is that he or she then ceases 
to be neutral. Tiic consultant ends up as more of an advocate of the 
underlying ideology of the curriculum. 

The conclusion lo be drawn from all this is that two basic conditions 
of the work of OD consultants are drastically changed if their role shifts 
from that of 'process' consultants to 'content' consultants (or from OD to 
DO consultants, to use my terms). That is to say the consultant has to 

— relinquish his insistence on neutrality and impartiality, and 

— be prepared to work in schools with a lower degree of readiness. 

To all appearances, the cadre organization is tailor-made for creating 
a high self-renewing capacity in OD terms in the client schools involved. 
But when the control structure affecting school activities cnanges from 
market control to control dominated more by the mandator of the school 
system, the usefulness of an OD cadre of the kind described clearly 
decreases. What is needed is a new type of school consultant, con- 
centrating more on reducing the gap between school reality and cur- 
riculum aims. 

The above example demonstrates how the type of control structure 
determines the type of strategy for change to be chosen. In other words, 
the control structure can be regarded as the incependent variable, the 
.strategy for change as tht dependent variable in this connection. The 
American education system is not, like its Swedish counterpart, subject 
to a homogeneous control structure. Some schools are controlled more by 
their 'markets', others more by their mandators. The practical con- 
sequences of a change from one structure to another are I believe quite 
clearly demonstrated by the above example. 



U2 Education, Presentation of a DO Training Program 

Background and Evolution 

The^ Swedish state school administration is made up of the National 
Board of Education and twenty-four county education departments. 
The traditional tasks of the state control administration can be described 
in terms of control and supervision. The national beard and the education 
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departments have checked to see that operations within local school 
districts have corresponded with the government's intentions. A reform 
came into effect on I July 1982 and partially changed the nature of duties 
carried out by the state school administration. Both the national board's 
and the educational departments' moiutoring functions were toned down, 
and other tasks, such as support and stimulation of the schools' own local 
development work, were given greater emphasis. In other -vords, the net 
result of this reform is that the state school administration is now to be 
more of a consulting agency and less of a monitoring body. 

With this reform as background. Professor Erik Wallin and associates 
at the Department of Education, University of Uppsala, were given the 
assignment to work out an educational program for civil servants within 
the state school administration. The purpose of the program was to 
facilitate the transition of school administrative personnel to their new 
responsibilities. We produced a proposal for an educational program — 
called U2 education - which was subsequently tested in a pilot project 
with approximately 30 participants and involving two county education 
departments. Following various minor modifications, the U2 education 
program is now being conducted regulariy and is slated to extend over 
a four-year period. 

The theoretical foundation for the U2 program (sec Berg et a'. 5982) 
is the DO model, which was summarized in the first part of this article 
(and which is treated more fully in Wallin & Berg 1983 and Berg 
& Wallin 1983). The key concepts in the DO strategy were said to be 
'boundaries or limits and knowled^^. If schools are to develop in 
accordance with society's educational aims, and if it is to be possible, 
moreover, to criticize and question these aims, school staff and other 
intci'^ted parties must have a basic knowledge of the forces defining 
the limits of school activities'. 

In the following, I will summarize the purpose and content of the 
U2 program. 

ES^aluation and Development Work 

According to a well known definition (for example, Scriven 1972), 
e\'aluation concerns an observed value as measured against an ^txpected 
ona According to Kilborn & Lundgren (1974), this means that the result 
of an evaluation can be expressed as a quotient, with the observed value 
as the numerator and the expected value as the denominator. During 
recent decades, evaluation research has to some extent been directed 
toward refining the significance of this quotient. Even more than this. 
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however, researchers have worked to broaden the traditional view of 
cwnlualion as expressed in Scriven's definition. Dahllof (1971) has 
underscored the importance o( process and its relation to the external 
frames within which education takes place. Nordcn (1974) argues that 
the fundj»'nental role of evaluation is to generate knowledge about the 
types of I suits that can be achieved under different conditions, with 
different resources and operating under different objectives. From such 
a perspa'tivc, it is difllcult to conduct evaluation according to standardized 
models and/or techniques. The role evaluation is to play must be dellned 
on a case by case basis within a particular context. 

Wallin (1981, p. 162) writes that ^evaluation consists of constructing 
knowledge which is compared against a standard'. In this sense, 'standard' 
is synonymous with basic premise(s), or fundamental points of departure. 
This implies that decisions must be made as tc which premises should 
guide the evaluation as well as what its content, form and methods 
.should be. The point of departure could be theoretical; that is, it could 
consist of a theoretical model for th; object of evaluation. Franke- 
Wikberg & Qindgren (1980) argue for the initial premise that the cy/alwd- 
tion is to provide knowledge. Another approach which is related to the 
theoretical consists of choosing the curriculum as a point of departura 
For this, one would have to interpret the intentions of the curriculum 
concerning different levels of goals and resources, also taking into account 
the system of rules and other frameworks which might be operating. 
This is obviously the approach we take hera 

I have argued above that evaluation work can be viewed as a check, 
a measurement against some given standard. Within the Swedish school 
system, the standard for evaluation is essentially the same as the cur- 
riculum which is in force This establishes the goals for primary and 
secondary schooling. It is important to point out that these goals are 
not to be ta^en as indications of specific end products desired. According 
to government bill 1975/76:39 (commonly referred to as the SIA bill), 
*Goals specify the direction in which efforts should be aimed. It is not 
always mandatory to question whether the goals have actually been 
aciiicved' (p. 310). This cita'" n reflects the view that process should be 
given priority over product. In other words, it is more important to 
establish that education in the comprehensive school is in line with the 
goals and other guiding principles established for its different levels than 
to speak about the degree to which it has actually achieved these goals. 

Consequently, the curriculum specifies the outer limits for the school 
system, sanctioned by society. Generally speaking, this means the 
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primary task of evaluation for the schoo' system is to provide a basis 
for answering the following questions: 

— Do the activities being evaluated fall within the limits specified by 
the curriculum, as spelled out in more specific guidelines for the 
Various subjects, study programs etc? 

— Are these activities being developed ;n a manner which is consistent 
with the general intentions of tlie curriculum? 

— Does the evaluation increase our general knowledge about the scliool 
system? 

From the perspective we have outlined above concerning the role of 
evaluation and its general function within the context of the school 
system, I argue there is no difference in principle between evaluation 
work on the one hand, and development work on the other. This 
proposition is substantiated in the following paragraplis. 

Simply stated, change can be taken as a verifiable difference between 
two conditions, over time. Devehpment involves change as well, but it 
concerns change in the direction of a desired state of affairs; in other 
words, in relation io a goal. Development work, tlicn, is in part conducted 
within an established framework, in part designed to take advantage of 
the flexibility which exists within slate sanctioned limits. The following 
passc<gc from the national curriculum (Laroplan for grundskolan 1980) 
describes how it is the official duty of school personnel continually to 
conduct development work: 'School personnel and pupils are to design 
their working day with the help of available resources and within the 
framework of the curricular guidelines and regulations' (my translation). 
Inheient in this statement is that evaluation and development can be 
seen as two sides of the same coin. In this way, development work 
entails checking to see that school activities are carried out within the 
existing framework. It also provides opportunities for questioning tMis 
very framework. According to this definition, supporting and stimulating 
local educational development work means furthering the basic intentions 
of the curriculum, thereby providing a safeguard against going beyond 
the behavior ihat has been sanctioned. If a violation of this sort should 
occur, tiren, analogous to our definition above, the exercise should not be 
viewed as development work. 

Future Role of National Board >/ Education and County Education 
Departments: Inspection and Support 

In the future, the traditional supervisory role of the slate school admini- 
stration will be augmented to incorporate the function of supporting and 
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stimulating development work in local school divisions. As explained 
above, local education development work is to be conducted in a manner 
pursuant lo the basic intentions of the curriculum. As a consequence 
of the newly designated supporting and stimulating functions, inspection 
must also become part of the responsibilities for the National Board 
of Education and tlie county education departments. However, this 
form of supervision is different from that which has been the job of 
county education departments in the past. The current vei^sion is not 
a form of supervision aimed at conforming to rules. Rather, it involves 
checking to see that school activities fall within the sphere of operations 
indicated in the curriculum. This does not discount inspection to see if 
rules have been followed, but these rules must be defined in pedagogical 
terms, according to the intentions of the curriculum. 1 examine this issue 
in greater detail below. Before doing so, I would like to give an example 
of active goal-related inspection. The curriculum specifies that work 
units shall be formed within the schools. To check whether this is carried 
out, it is not enough to verify that the units do or do not exist. One must 
also determine whether these units exiiibit a pedagogical function in 
line with the curricular (Lgr 80) intentions. 

The Curriculum as a Standard for Development and Evaluation Work 
in the School 

Interpreting Basic Intentions of the Curriculum. One prerequisite for 
meaningful development and evaluation work is that the people who 
are conducting the wo^k devise some form of standard to serve as a 
reference point for their subsequent observations. For reasons explained 
above, these standards should be derived from the curriculum. The 
problem, however, is that the overarching goals in the national curriculum 
and goals for the individual subjects and study programs are formulated 
in such a way as to be only to a limited extent useful as a platform for 
development and evaluation work. This stems partly from the construc- 
tion of the curricular plans, that they are more process than product 
oriented; and partly from the fact thut the curriculum is a result of 
compromise between different political ideologies. One might say the 
curriculum expresses a kind of ideological least common denominator' 
which by its nature is rather diffuse in its implications. If in spite of all 
this, the curriculum is to serve a. a concrete point of departure for 
evaluation and development, it must be interpreted in some way. This 
relates to what was said earlier. An essential aspect of increasing com- 
petence in evaluation and development work involves preparing people 
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who do the work. They must be able to devise standards, as described 
above, in our opinion, this is an essential precondition for making the 
transition from a traditional rules inspection function to one which is 
related to overall goals. 

In the following, I present a proposal for a development program 
which aims to increase the readiness of people to transform the curriculum 
to a concrete point of departure for evaluation and development work 
in the school. My proposal may be applied to (comprehensive) primary, 
secondary and/or adi';lt education. The examples used (o illustrate the 
case, however, arc taken from the curriculum for the (comprehensive) 
primary school. 

Ouier and Inner Limits. The curriculum and other official documents 
contain a number of directives aimed at steering the school system 'n 
the direction desired by society These directives establish the outer limits 
for what is allowed within the school system. In addition, there are 
certain mechanisms which set 'inner limits'. These are derived from the 
'culture^ (spirit, atmosphere, tradition etc.) which pervades the local school 
division. What actually goes on in the school system comprises some 
portion of the total range of all activities that could be possible. Tlie 
unexploited potential for action can thus be defined as the difference 
between outer and inner limits (see Berg & Wallin 1983; Wallin & Berg 
1983). This line of reasoning can be illustrated as in Fig. 4. 



Outer boundary: dclcrmined by ihe curriculum 




/ Potential for action: Potential for ^ 
I local educational development wcrk ^ 




Fig. 4. Outer and inn boundaries. 
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Our argiinicn! raises certain centra! questions which should be con- 
sidered in ilie course of any educational program aiming to increase tlie 
participants' competence to deal witli issues connected witii development 
and cvahiatioii work in tlie.scliools. Tliese fundamental questions are: 

1) Wliat determines the outer limits? The ansv/er lo this lies in curricu- 
!ar theory and in relationsliips outside tlie scliool. 

2) Wliat arc the outer limits'^ TIic answer to this question must be 
derived from interpretations of tlje basic inteiuions of tlic curriculum. 

3) Wliat dctcrn)ines tlie inner limits? Tlie answer to this question is 
bound up in tlic complex of problems inlierent in the school as ^n 
organi/iition. 

4) Wluit arc the dimensions of thcsplierc of allowable action? The area 
of educational development work Iiolds the answer to tliis type of 
question. 

On tlic basis of tlie above, primary components ol an educational 
progrdiVi sliould be: curricular theory, curricular analysis, tlie .school 
as an organi/^ition and educational development work. 

Objccfive. Thus far» I have reviewed the principles supporting tlie design 
of a certain content for education in evaluation and development work, 
Curricular tlicory, curricular analysis, the.scliool as an organi/uition, ard 
educational development work have been identified as important 
elements in such an cduc:ition. 

Against tlie background of what has been put forth above, the objective 
for U2 education can be described as foIIow.s: To create tlie basis for 
participants' being able to 

— use tlie curriculum as a concrete point of departure in their evaluation 
and development work 

— function in tlie combined role of resource person and 'goal inspector' 

— on a more general level, and in the company of others, be able to 
use and develop general knowledge about the .scIiooI wliich is 
afforded tlirough evaluation and development work and the partic- 
ular relation to tlie curriculum described above 

— better tlie competence and incrca.se tlie knowledge of state school 
administniiors in tlie area of evaluation and development work. 

How Should a Civil Servant in (he S(a(e School Administration Idenlly 
f'tmcfion afier Havinf* Taken (he U2 luhicadon? As a DO cvnsulfand 
It was postulated earlier that change can be defined as a verifiable 
difference between two conditions. Development entails cliangc in tlie 
direction of a desired end; tliat i.s, a goal. A DO consultant is a person 



whose responsibility is to support and stimulate local development 
work; in other words, work involving change in line witli the basic inten- 
tions of the curriculum. Consequently, the DO consultant's job is not 
to tell the actors involved in development work exactly what should be 
done in one situation or another. Rather, the consultant's primary duty 
is to kee to it that the various actcrs are conscious of the different structural 
conditions within the school so that with this knowledge as their guide, 
they can convert overarching goals into practical action. Tlie DO con- 
sultant is neither neutral nor totally restricted (or adapted) to individual 
settings and situation. The consultant's role rests upon ideological grounds 
insofar ns the ultimate goal of his or her activities entails safeguarding 
the basic intentions of the curriculum. 

The consultant in the DO model should thus be viewed as a resource 
in the local development process. An important part of this process is 
that the actors involved should work out a basic, common view which 
they can then use in motivating various measures and proposals. This 
common view iray also be described as an interpretation or local adapta- 
tion of the curricular intentions. Throughout this process, the DO con- 
sultant should serve as a partner in discussion and as a 'boundary guard'. 

The common, basic view alluded to above allows actors to step back 
a bii from their immediate environments, to obtain some perspective 
on vvhat they do. This may in turn encourage further reflection. An 
essential task for the consultant is to keep this process going, thereby 
creaiing a breeding ground for active, local development work. The 
ultimate objective for such an arrangement is to develop the necessary 
conditions, locally, for increasing the impact of curricular goals upon 
daily school activities. This should be facilitated partly by making school 
personnel more conscious of vvhat, theoretically, may promote or obstruct 
local development work; partly by actually devising and testing concrete 
measures for the development work itself And to see that this is done, 
the consulting function should gradually be worked into the organizational 
structure of the local school division. 

The work of a DO consultant may span the entire spectrum of school 
activities. That is to say, such a resource person is not restricted to the 
social aspects of the school system. It also means a DO con..uItant may 
work among administrators as well as among instructors in the schools. 
To illustrate, the consultant may be involved in formulating principles 
for the use of resources in drawing up time plans and also in questions 
of instructional methodology. In the course of such work, the consultant 
will discover conflicts, both within and between groups in the school. 
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Table I. OD versus DO. 



Purpose 



Who defines 
the problems? 



Consultant's 
role 
Typical 
activities 



Knowledge 
base 

Sphere of school 
on v^hich 
consultant's 
work Ibcuses 



OD 

To improve the efficiency of 
subsystems with a view to 
increasing the organization's 
capacity for self-renewal 
Organization members on 
the basis of their own 
experiences. Defined 
•internally'. 
Sitnation-oriented 
specialist 

— Conflict resolution 

— Communications 
training 



OD techniques 



Social aspects of 
activities 



DO 

To bring the school more closely 
into line with the aims of its 
n^'andator (as embodied in the 
curriculum) 

The problem lies in the 
discrepancy between the 
mandator's aims and reality. 
Defined •externally' 

Generalist advocating the 
curriculum 

— Analysis of •outer' and 
•inner' limits to school work 

— Determination of the freedom 
of action available 

— Encouragement and support 
for actions making use of the 
freedum available 

Curriculum theory, the school 
as an institution and organi- 
zation» local development work 
Activities as a whole 



Theory base Applied social Applied sociology and political 

psychology (systems theory) science (rationalist theory) 



and will meet groups of teachers and others who find it difficult to 
speak to each other. As a result, the DO consultant must be versed in 
interpersonal and communications training, techniques of problem 
and conflict resolution, and how to conduct a meeting. Knowledge and 
skills in these areas are as important for DO consultants as they are for 
OD consultants. Important as these capabilities are» hov/ever, it is our 
opinion that they should be subordinate to obtaining knowledge about 
the school and its activities for which we argued above. 
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Conclusion 



In conclusion, I s Duld like to compare the OD and DO strategies with 
reference to a number of key concepts, inoicated in Table I. In so doing, 
an illustration is provided of how we view the difference between OD and 
00 strategies on a more theoretical level. 

To avoid misunderstandings, it should be pointed out that a number of 
common OD techniques can also be used to advantage in DO (c.g. 
interpersonal and communications training). The difference is that in 
DO such techniques are placed in a different context and do not have the 
same overall purpose. 
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4 

An apprenticeship in democracy 

Tony Knight 



Two approaches to <£sdpline have been 
current in schools in recent years: con- 
trol and pastoral care. 

In the case of control theories, the basic 
problem is v^ther they are educational, 
whether they make a good school By some 
standards they may ^)pear to work, tnit if we 
define education as a fmnative rather than a 
reformative e3q)erience, they may be in- 
adequate. Under contrd theories, we k)se 
many students from the life of the school. 
Conflict between pupil and teacher in- 
creases, and sdiools become confused in 
their aims. 

Pastoral care programs are a kind of crisis 
management. My e3q)erience of them is that 
they can exhaust teachers* energy and pa- 
tience within a short period of time. To be 
constantly on call to soWe student 'problems* 
is a debilitating personal process for teach- 
ers. It removes them from inside the class- 
room to the corridor or staffiroom therapy 
session* 

My n^jor criticism of pastoral care pro- 
grams is that they operate outside the school 
curriculum and the sodal relationships en- 



couraged make students dependent on teach- 
ers. Intellectual autonomy for students is not 
actively encouraged — warm, comfortable 
feelings are, but these on their own are the 
haven of the romantic humanist Students do 
need warm, supportive and non-expk)itive 
school environments, but not at the expense 
of intellectual competence and responsible 
teaching. 

I recognise the arguments that pastoral 
care advocates raise — that unless you solve 
the personal problems of students, teaching 
becomes impossible. The cause of disrupted 
classrooms is saki to be the undiscq}lined 
behaviour of particular students. This argu- 
ment needs to be teased out for its cause and 
effect din)ensions. It could be that the minor- 
ity of students who are held responsible for 
disruptive behaviour are systematically de- 
nied ways to be productive and competent by 
processes inside the organisatwn of schools 

not necessarily by y/hat they do or do not 
bring to school from their social/economic 
backgrounds (Simkin, 1983). It is worth con- 
sidering the possibiL'ty that the more we 
design disdpline or therapy managennent 
programs in schools the worse it becomes 
for the students (Kni^it, 1985). 

There is presently consMerable enthu- 
siasm in schools for models of classroom 
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mana^naent (Charles, 1981) or diddptine, 
such as that of Glasser (1969). A diflSculty' 
wkh ax)dels such as Glasser's is that they 
operate outside the school curricuhim 
process and are not part of the everyday 
teaching of the school Such nxxJcIs are wch 
posed on top of y^i exists in the sdKwL 
This, presents difGcuIties for the sdx)oi ad- 
ministratibn and deflects attention away from 
education. However, while there may not be 
a model suitable for aD seasons, or stages of 
learning, there are helpful strategies that can 
be adopted at various grade levels within 
school 

My prt^sal is that we should move from 
control and crisis management policies to a 
concept of dtmocroHc schooUng.'l start from 
the Dosition that As>a[flant is critical to the 
teaching and learning pcocesi. Infonned 
learning cannot take place in an undisdi^ined 
classroom. 

However, a careful Ootinction should be 
made between discipline pcHcy and a dbd* 
pKned student. Self-disdpliifc^ m^y only occur 
when students feel competent and are able to 
negotiate their soda! environments. What is 
being proposed is a form of democratic ap-. 
prenticeship from grades one to twehre. This 
would require students to be both integrated 
and represented within the governance jwo- 
cess of schooling. Traditionally schools hrve 
been autocracies, a most effective way to 
exclude knowledge of democratic practice 
(Hess and Tomey, 1969). Knowledge is the 
central core of the demo'^.'atic model, and 
student self-discipline emerges from particu- 
lar forms of knowledge and understanding. 
This has to be taught and experienced — it 
will not happen through a process of social or 
ideological osmosis. 

Democracy has two traditional roots; one, 
tlie ability to participate in government, and 
two, protection from the abuse of govern- 
ment. The next step is to define what is 
meant by democratic schooling and to for- 
ward a proposal for student-teacher rights. 

A definition of democratic schooling is 
schooling that integrates students to a 
formative learning process, and encourages 
the widest access to knowledge and decisk)n 
milking within school and community. Such a 
definition has implications for the procedural 
or structural values that shape a school's 



organisation and the way it decides its educa- 
tional aims. But why this proposal? Why 
should we want a democratic schooling? I 
suggest firstly, because the discipline, con- 
trol, or pastoral care programs now in 
schools either create hostility or, worse, a 
willingness from students to passively accept 
the order of the school (ConneU et al, 1982; 
Coventry et al, 1983); and secondly, because 
a participatory democracy can only be as 
competent as its electorate, and educatron is 
essential to this understandng. 

However, we as teachers need to know 
much more about democratic practice and 
how it relates to the dassroom. 

The purpose of democracy within the 
school is to arrive at dedsx)ns in the absence 
of consensus. This is especially important in 
schools where there is a wkJe range of lan- 
guage end cultural badcgrounds, and where 
some differeiK^s are hekl to be non- 
negotiable. 

For a form of participatory democracy to 
vork in schod, everyofierm^t be sufficiently 
educated to pirtidpate in an infonned debate 
and to understand that a nuyority decxies 
only to the extent that minoiity ri^ts are not 
vidated. Student tights then become a topic 
for educational analysis and debate. There- 
fore, if schools are to prepare students for 
democratk: citizenship, the school must rec- 
ogDketbAtindwkiimlrigktsan^ 
sibilities are the core of all democratic insti- 
tutions. The concepts of rights, responsi- 
bilities and consequences must be taught. 
ExpectingstudentstoaoceptaiKl understand 
rig^andresponffibilitieswithoutprior learn- 
ing and experiences is not feasible (Princes 
Hill Primary Sdiool, 1984). 

The consequences that emerge from in- 
fiinging these indivkiual ri^ts have to be 
determined by the constituents within a 
schod (teachers, administrators, parents 
and students). Students have to understand 
that tile breaking of these 'rights' will always 
have negative consequences. All such con- 
sequences must be made clear in advance, 
and logically they must not infringe the stu- 
dents' own rights. Consequences for nega- 
tive behaviour shodd ahvays aim to integrate 
the student into the school rather than mar- 
ginab'se, punish or segregate. The teacher in 
this process is an intellectual presence who is 
both accountable and negotiable in terms of 
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rules, disdpiine, $nA counteiproposab from 
students, parents and peers. 

However, nxfivkkial rifl^ts, while at the 
heart the denxKratic process, need to be 
supposed by a fiurricuhim actively teaching 
lessons in democracy. This invoh^es analysis 
zni debate on social issues, examination of 
the history and logic of individual rights, and 
the history of the struggle for equal 
opportunity. 

Democracy, to be practised in sdioob, 
requires studrat particqMition, initially under 
teacher guidance. But as students move 
through the school they can take increasing 
responsibility and involvement in planning, 
evahiation and curriculum development 
They can also be required to defend their 
actions with logic and evidence. A demo- 
cratic sdKx:! is an integrated school, not a 



melting pot wh^re differences are filtered 
away, but a school where differences in race, 
gender, class and ethnidty can be drawn 
upon for problem sohring and question form- 
ing. Students co-operate in aiier to solve 
the proUems they face in a complicated and 
diverse workL This process has as its ulti- 
mate aim the education of students in order 
that they become responsible authorities. 

It should not be surprising that so many 
chSdren (and adults) show little sense of 
social responsibility. They have not been so 
educated For ex^uple, a report from the 
Australian Electoral OfSce (l^) on the atti- 
tudes toward enrolment mxl voting of young 
Australians made these comments: 

The stn^ most important reason yihy young 
people fiui to register to vote is because they do 
not see any direct link between the 



RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
of students and teachers in a democratic school 



EXPRESSION OF UNPOPULAR 
OPINION 

Ridlit8tofieedomof^)eech(nots]aiKieror 
defamation) and peaceful assen^. 

ResponaibUitlcs of students to listen and 
njl obstruct the opoijons of others; 
of sdKK)ls to pn>v)de forums for as- 
.^emUy and student press. 

PROTECTION OF PRIVACY 
Rights to be protected from the abuse of 
authority; 

to be protected from harassment; 

to be protected from unlawful attacks on 

honor and reputation 

Responsibilities of students to protect 
their own and others property; 
of the sd)ooi to provide parents and stu- 
dents with access to student's personal 
record, test results and evahiations; 
of the school not to divtilge student rec- 
ords without permission of student and/ 
or parent 

DUE PROCESS 

Rights of access to legal protection und^r 
the law; 



to be presumed innocent until proven 
guilty; 

to participate in classroom and school 
decision making. 

Responsibilities of stuaents to be ac 
counktbk for personal actkxis; 
of the scbor , to provkle forums for stu- 
dents to negotiate grievances; 
of the school to issue eadi student an- 
nuajly a list of their ri^ts and 
responsibilities. 

FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT 
Rights to be free from subservience to the 
wiD of others; 

to be free from cruel and unusual 
punishment; 

to be treated with dttgnity; 
to maintain a social klentity. 

Responaibilities of the sdiool to create 
choices in language communication; 
of students and tead^ers not to hiimiii- 
ate, harass or physically maltreat 
others; 

of students not to infringe upon the 
rights of others. 
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Government or Government institutions and 
their own lives. They become apathetic and win 
not take the steps necessary to become 
enroDed 

The same apathy is responsible for their 
fmkm to acquire any real political knowledge 
leading many young people to feel incapable of 
recording a mearangful vote. They feel that if 
they can't vote wisely there is KttJe point in 
bothctitg to enrol (P. 6) 

Central to an understanding of enrdmcnt 
fnhire in young Australiana it the realisation 
that the ro^ority of this group reach 18 years 
without any feelings toward or knowledge of 
our political system and what it means to live in 
a democracy. 

Politjcs it a thing apart — yet another of the 
inatitutiont of our sodety that controls us while 
we can have 00 effect on it At the young people 
see it there it a wxle gap between these 
institutions and 'me' and thsy h::ve no feeling of 
partidpttion or bek)nging associated with the 
electoral system nor any belief that anything 
that they can do wouMhave any effect In short 
the vote has no personal relevance. 

More f^an any othertinglefiKtor, the lack of 
any perceived direct relevance of the political 
system (and, eqwJty, their concomitantly 
perceived inabity to influence the course of 
politkal events) forms the basis of electoral 
inactivity amongst the young. (P. 10) 
StagM in a damocratkappranticeship 
Grades 1-3 

Students wfll become acquainted with the 
concept of rational order. The teacher is in 
fuO control of the dassroom where the em- 
phasis is to expUn the need for rules and the 
consequences for rule breddng. The 
teacher's role is to begin to establish ?nth 
students an understanding of where the 
ri^ts of one individual interfere with the 
ri^its of another (hence the need for the 
school to have estab&shed a code of rights 
and respon8i)iiities in order for this teaching 
to have a common infcnming core). 

Simulation games can be utilised where 
students experiment with the roles of 
judges, legislators and executives. In other 
W(Hds they ^ihy with the parameters of 
democratic thinldng. Canter's (1976) model 
of 'assertive disd^ine' can be of considerable 
assistance in helping teschers take charge in 
these eariy grades. Tms nxxicl insists on 
'decent responsible behaviour' from stu- 
dents and teachers with limits set on 
inappropriate student behaviour and under- 
standing consequences for such behaviour. 



Teachers set weH in advance their criteria for 
appropriate consequences and establish firm 
and humane control widm the classroom. 

Gradea4^ ^ 

Experiments can be carried on in these 
grades with representative government. 
Students can begin to understand how denw- 
cratic 'freedom' carries with it responsibility, 
and consequences. Children could be ran- 
domly assigned to a variety of government 
functions. Every student would act as a legis- 
lator and formulate rules; sit on a jury to 
dehT)erate over rule interpretation, and 
administer or he^ plan student or school 
activities. Every student should be able to- 
experience each of these activities in turn. 
Assignments to the^e acthaties should not be 
made on personal ^peal as often happens st 
this level of schooling. When this happens 
leade'-^hip rotes are allocated to a minority, 
often on the basis of gender or economic 
status. 

The teacher's role is to take an active part 
in the deHberation of decisions, to monitor 
student dcdskmi and to ask of students what 
possible consequences are likely to arise 
from their actx)ns. Teachers act as re- 
sources for debate and analysis — it is an 
active leadership rote. Students must be al- 
k)wed to make mistakes and team from 
them. Dreikurs and Cassel (1972) offer an 
interesting classroom model at this stage of 
student teaming. They belfeve that discipline 
is not pimishment, it is teaching students to 
impose limits on themsehres. Their verswn 
of a democratic teacher is one who provides 
firm gukiance and teadership. Students must 
have a say in setting rutes and teaming what 
the consequences are for misbehavwur. 
Poor behaviour from students ahvays has 
consequences and accountability from stu- 
dents is part of this process. Dreikurs and 
Cassel (1972) argue that teachers who are 
most effective in setting classroom discipline 
are those who teach democratically. 

Gradea7-12 

At this stage the progiessten is for students 
to experiment with etectkms. Students team 
what is invohred to nominate, campaign and 
vote for candkiates. There sbouW be for stu- 
dents a measure of control over school rutes, 
treatment of nite breakers and general 
student activities. Such activittes could in- 
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dude an advisory capacity in deciding 
aspects of curpcuhOT content Sequencing of 
activities witLir< Vis mode! of student access 
to control over decisions that affect them is 
important Each step is part of developing 
logical stages of resixxisible behaviour and 
particqMtion. If a student representative 
council is to establish a student forum for 
example — students must be invohred in 
formatioQ of rules that apply to the forum. 
Self'<liscq)iine can only be vahied as im* 
portant if the student rights or school rules 
are seen as important and part of student 
deliberation. 

This process of democratic change shoi!i<i 
be gradual and developmental It is easier to 
retoc authority than try to take it back. Stu- 
dent representathres could be elected every 
sfac months — and students would not be 
eligible to be re-elected in the sanje year. 

The okills and knowledge needed for deci- 
sion making, surveying student opimon, 
meeting management, negotiation and con* 
tiict resolution can be built directly into the 
curriculum througji a variety of subjects. 

Tne teacher's role becomes one of a re- 
view authority. Any restrictions on student 
latitudes of behaviour must be set in ad- 
vance. Student actions which infringe 
student-teacher rights, or which lead to 
destructive consequences, mu.«^t be returned 
for student conskleration. Students in Benk)r 
years must have rights and responsibilities 
clearly established as participants in the 
schooling process. 

Limitations to student governance 

There are limitations to student decision 
making. I have argued here that students 
should have more power, but there are limits 
to that power. Students cannot be expected 
to be a dominant force in a school — teadvers 
and parents have ri^ts also. TTiere are in 
any institution a number of constituents with 
a legitimate claim to the decision making ptx>- 
cess. Responsfole aduh authority is an incel- 
lectual presence — it cannot be abdicated 
There will be differences between staff and 
students within this proposed model. Con- 
flict is both inevitable and desirable in 
pluralist institutions if some differences are 
held to be non-negotiable. However if rules 
are seen as means to attain a legitimate goal 
of education, then rule violations can be 
handled on a rational basis. If the logic of the 



school institutx)n views accountatnlity (ex* 
plaining the necessity of rules) and nego- 
tiability (being willing to accept sound 
student decisk)n8) as important, then the 
school climate ghres room for the advocacy 
and the legitimate claims of different school 
groups. All of us in schools will be in for less 
difficulty if we can view student rights as a 
basis for school poticy and not as a k>ss of 
adult power. 

There are several mode^ that are helpful 
references at this stage of devctopment: 
Peari (1972), Knigjit, (1975); Jones et al 
(1982); McPherson, (1973) are all examples 
of theory and program practke with sclwol 
governance. In several examples (Le. Jones 
and Peari) denxxratic practices are set 
withfn a broader £ramework of aims based 
educatronal goals. These proposals argue 
that schools albw students to test the power 
of their own ideas in debate and program 
practice. 

The school in this nKxlel has a common 
centre. Each stage of the modelconcentrates 
on the knowledge necessary to contribute to 
the making of a democratic school. 

Parent and student ri^ts are the same as 
teacher rights. Vk)latk)n of individual rights 
affects all sodal relationships v/ithin an insti- 
tution. Teacher leadership is required within 
the proposed model An integrated learning 
community requires agreed goals of how to 
integrate students within the school and 
classroom. Teacher leadership is required in 
order to aeate such a learning environment. 
Demanding co-operatwn ffom students in 
present day schools will not be accepted by 
students. School discipline is a process of 
analysis,- negotiation and due process, 
process. 

Participatory denxxracy as it has been 
defined in this nxxtel is not just a poHtiqU 
ideal, but a way of Uving on a daily basis. 
Freedom has been defined as not Kcence to 
do what one wants, but shared responsibil- 
ity. The knowledge and understanding re- 
quired to attain this levcl'of self-discipline is 
learnt, therefore it must be taught 

Our classroom practices need to connect 
to the larger pkrture of denxxxatic practice if 
each child is to be seen as a uroque and 
dignified human being. A school succeeds 
democratically when everyone's com- 
petence is valued and is put to use in a variety 
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of socially dcifxabte projects — the same 
may be sak! ctf a good society. In a good 
sodety, rules are always means never ends 
— the same for a good schod 
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